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3 O hush thee; my odabie, the time will soon come, 
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O boro, ete, 


When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum; 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 


For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 


bed, . 
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foeman draw near to thy 


O boro, ete. 


Their bows would be bended, their blades would be red, 


Exe the step of a 


2 O fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, - 
It calls but the warders who guard thy repose; 
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KING MESA’S PILLAR. 


IS famous stela has now been 
placed for public inspection in that 
part ef the Louvre which is set apart for 
Hebrew antiquities, It bears the oldest 
inscription in the world, as yet decipher- 
ed, and is a historical monument with- 
eut rival, contemporaneous with the 
Bible, dating back 900 years before the 
Christian era. The pillar is of black 
basalt, having almost the same form as 
the tables of the Decalogue. It measures 
40 inches in height, 28 in width, and 14 in 
thickness, and for 2,800 years has re- 
mained iu the same position in the coun- 
try of the Moabites, on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, at the spot, as is supposed, 
where the frontier of their territory 
joined that of the tribe of Reuben. The 
column of Mesa was not buried. It had 
remained eréct in the full light of day for 
twenty-eight centuries. In 1870 N. 
Clermont-Ganneau, attached to the 
French Consulate at Jerusalem, heard 
semething about a stone placed at the 
entrance of a small village near the Dead 
Sea, and covered with ‘mysterious’ 
characters. Attracted by those reports, 
he sent two intelligent Arabs with in- 
structions to bring him an impression of 
the inscription, by using the same process 
as is employed in printing offices for 
obtaining a proof of type in form—viz, to 
spread a sheet of moistened paper on the 
letters and by means of a brush to drive 
the pulp into the cavities. The operation 
succeeded perfectly, as may be seen from 
the impression which is exposed by the 
side of the pillar itself in the Louvre. 
But at the moment when Yacoub, one 
of the Arabs, was preparing to depart he 
was attacked by the Bedouins and badly 


purchased and joined together, the nigel 


ing portions being replaced by blackerled | 
plaster. The monument is, therefore’ 
integrally restored by means of the 
original inscription and by the aid of the | We 
rubbings first taken. The text is in 
Archaic Phoenician characters, the most 
ancient alphabetical words known in 
history, according to Lucan ; 


* Phanices primt, fame: st creditur nust 
Mansuram radibus vocem signare figuris.’ 


-On that point the objection may be 
made that inscriptions more ancient than 
that of the stela of Mesa exist, and among 
others that of the Obelisk of Luxor; 
next, a fragment of an Assyrian inscrip- 
tion iu cuneiform characters found ou 
several bricks at Nineveh and Babylon. 
Egyptian horizontal and vertical ones 
are to be seen on the ruins of the great 
Temple of Phil#, which are assuredly 
anterior to that of King Mesa, but they 
have, however, all remained undecipher- 
able. The reason is that with almost all 
the Eastern nations there were two sorts 
of writings, the hieratic, or sacred, for 
the use of priests, who alone possessed 
the key, and the vulgar text. In spite 
of all the science of Champollion and the 
works of somany Orientalists, the sacred 
hieroglyphics of Egypt will remain 
eternally a secret. Generations will pass 
away; they may lose themselves in con- 
templating the hieratie figures engraved 
on the gates of the Temple of Karnak, 
but the priests, who were alone initiated, 
have taken the secret with them. Even 
in the present day the Abyssinians of 
Upper Egypt are accustomed to tattoo 
the same mysterious marks on their 
cheeks without knowing the signification 
of them. All that they can say is that 
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After the rejoicing that comes of the sentence 
of Government officials who were in the whiskey 
rings at the West, good citizens cannot fail to ex- 
perience profound sorrow and mortification at 
the thought that employés of the nation could be 
guilty of such breaches of trust. Only politicians 
and fools believe that old-fashioned patriotism 
has gone out of existence; but even politicians 
and fools can see by the revelations in these 
whiskey-ring cases that patriotism, like every 
other virtue, is subject to temptation, and that 
something more than the sentiment itself must 
be its shield and helper. The application of 
this knowledge is to be made when some man 
who stands well with his party, but has failed in 
every other relation of life, applies for office and 
asks for the endorsement of such of his political 
acquaintances as are themselves men of char- 
acter. 


Mr. O’Brien, of Maryland, has introduced in 
the U. S. House of Representatives an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, in which he proposes to 
punish’ ministers of the Gospel of every denomi- 
nation by declaring that not one of them shall 
ever hold any office of trust or emolument under 
the United States, or any State.” The ground of 
Mr. O’Brien’s hostility to ministers has not been 
explained, we believe. He evidently regards them 
as bad and dangerous men, or he would not single 
them out from men of all other occupations for 
public and national proscription. 


The proposal, embodied in a bill recently intro- 
duced, to give Cabinet officers seats in the House 
of Representatives, with the right to participate 
in debates on matters relating to the business of 
their respective departments, strikes us as worthy 
of serious consideration; but it bas thus far 
awakened but a very insignificant response from 
the people. The measure would, it seems to us, 
deepen the sense of responsibility in Cabinet offi- 
cers, and bring the executive and legislative 
branches of the government into closer sympathy. 


True to itself, the Democratic party has wreaked 
its vengeance first of all upon the source of the 
United States Army. The House has voted to 
reduce the salaries of West Point professors and 
cadets. We cannot learn that the ayes and noes 
were called, and shall therefore be unable, in the 
event of a vote ever being taken on-the reduction 
of the pay of Congressmen, to ascertain how 
many members who vote against the existing 
rates of compensation at the Military Academy 
were prompted by mere viciousness and how 
many by an actual desire for retrenchment. As 
the Senate and the veto still remain as probable 
obstacles to the will of the dominant party in this 
matter, the vote will cause more sorrow than an- 
noyance, but it helps powerfully to chill the 
hopes of reform through which many a member 
received Republican votes without which he could 
not have reached his present seat. i 


A great many men who never appeared respect- 
able except when fm the ranks of the Northern 


and Southern armies, during our late unpleasant- 
ness, have been fondly hoping that the Mexican 


raids. upon Texas cattle ranches would lead to a 


war between our country and Mexico, and would 
thus prepare places for men who are able only at 
abuse and plunder. But the General of the Army 
throws the coldest of water upon these patriots 
by saying that he thinks the raids might be in 
great measure prevented by the recruiting of each 
company now serving in Texas up to the war 
standard. Cruel though it may seem, the Gen- 
eral does not say a word about new regiments or 
even about extra quartermasters, commissaries or 
paymasters. 


The original outrage of Congress in taxing 
third-class mail matter at one cent an ounce has 
been explained as the result of hasty legisla- 
tion; but the outrage of a neglect to repeal the 
law, although Congress has been in session nearly 
two months, can hardly admit so charitable a 
constraction. The House succeeded about ten 
days since in doing its part, but the Senate still 
lags. As Senator Hamlin originated the blunder, 
it is reasonable to expect him to make haste to 
correct it. The publishers of this city, through 
the Board of Trade, have used their utmost en- 
deavors to expedite this matter, but Congress 
seems to be largely given over to talk and has no 


time to legislate. 


Those who find in Congregationalism a system 
so loose and centrifugal that in the nature of 
things it should have flown to pieces long since 
may or may not be astonished at its continued 
existence. In this country it makes a very re- 
spectable showing, with its three thousand or 
more churches and pastors. It is the figures as 
they stand in Great Britain, however, that must 
oecasion the greatest surprise; for, according to 
the Congregational Year Book just published in 
London, the denomination there sustains over 
four thousand places of worship, and in propor- 
tion to its numbers does more for England than 
the English Church herself. As English Congre- 
gationalisim is even looser than what we tolerate 
on this soil, and insists with greater emphasis on 
the self-government of the local church, its 
cohesion and growth simply become an enigma 
for those of us who have been born into a clock- 
work system of ecclesiastical courts, 


Mr. Francis Gardner, late principal of the Bos- 
ton Latin School, was a born instructor, a skillful 
disciplinarian and an enemy of sham education. 
So far, he stood as a model. But the particular 
value of his example lies in the circumstance that 
he voluntarily devoted his entire life-time to his 
work. As long as teaching is taken up in so many 
instances as a transient occupation—a stepping- 
stone to something else—we shall never get at the 
best results possible in our educational system. 
The indifferent teaching from which our schools 
suffer largely may be traced directly to teachers’ 
eonscious lack of devotion to their calling. Nor 
is it their fault that such is the case. Public sen- 
timent has neither given the teacher his proper 
distinction in the community nor made his place 
inviting by adequate remuneration. The public 
must accordingly put up with minimum results 
in the educational field until it rectifies its 
own oversight. The remedy lies in larger school 
taxes and school bills representing more compe- 
tent instructors and better methods of instruc- 
tion. In the long run, the community will gain. 


The Catholic World, not long since, said: In a 
country of such varied religious beliefs as ours, 
there is but one way to order and peace—‘ keep 
the Church and the State forever separated.’” 
To those who remember that in the famous Syl/a- 
bus Frrorum of the infallible Pope Pius IX. the 
doctrine that the Church ought to be separated 
from the State and the State from the Church” is 
denounced as a damnable heresy, this declaration 
from a Catholic periodical sounded strangely 
enough. Attention being called to this apparent 
contradiction and defiance of the Pope by a 
Catholic journal of high authority, a writer in 


Syllabus has no application to the United States, 


the Cathelic Review hastens to explain — 


where religious beliefs are so varied, but only to 
countries that are ‘‘one in faith”; or, in other 
words, only to countries where the Catholic 
Chureh has power to enforce uniformity of faith 
by the civil authority! That this is not sucha 
country is due to the fact that it was originally 
organized on a principle which that church ab- 
hors and is forever seeking to subvert, viz., the 
absolute freedom of individuals to form their own 
religious opinions and to organize such churches 
as they please. The words of the writer in the 
Catholic Review imply to any one who looks be- 
neath the surface that the Catholic Church, if she 
shall ever succeed in acquiring the power to do 
so, must, in obedience to the Syllabus, make the’ 
United States, by the use of the civil authority, 
one in faith” in the same sense that France and 
Austria are so. She submits to the separation of 
Church and State here only because it cannot be 


helped. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE WEAK. 


ESIDES the sorrow which comes to Chris- 
tians and other honest people when they 
have a dim realization of how much sin and 
trouble there is in the world, nothing is so de- 
pressing as the sense of one’s own inability to 
rectify these ills. Contemplation of the wrong 
that is in the world only shows more painfully 
the weakness of the individual who longs to see 
it righted, until, by the mere act of such con- 
templation, despair and even madness sometimes 
result. 

And yet, when we consider the numberless re- 
forms through which society has reached its 
existing degree of morality and civilization, it is 
impossible to designate even one whieh had not 
its origin in the action of a single individual. 
After aseribing to the noted men and women of 
the past the extreme credit that may be due them, 
we yet enjoy eountless blessings for which we are 
indebted to persons obscure and unknown. His- 
torians tell us of the religious and political theories 
upon which the world has been improved, but no 
patience of research suffices to the finding out of 
more than exceptional original sources. Great 
ideas may be formulated, great truths may be 
taught, but neither philosopher nor teacher can 
create the individual character through whose 
action alone theories and truths can be applied. 
Upon the exertion of individual will alone all 
possibilities come finally to depend. The strength 
that comes of union is but the aggregated strength 
of individuals, and so the responsibility for all 
that is necessary and desirable rests upon all of 
us, the weak as well as the strong. 


Among the truths that are stranger than‘fiction, 


the insignificance of the origin of many great re- 
forms is thestrangest. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, but thou canst not tell whence it com- 
eth.” Philosophers have shown how the lighting 
of a match may bring about a tornado, and an 
apostle says, ‘‘ Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth!” Twenty years ago the downfall 
of slavery seemed impossible, ten years later the 
throne of Louis Napoleon was the strongest in 
Europe: children who can scarcely walk were 
alive when New York city was helpless and despair- 
ing in the hands of its Ring. We all know how 
these gigantic wrongs were finally destroyed, but 
who knows amid what obscurity and imperfection 
and feebleness the beginnings of the end origi- 
nated? And who can imagine the contempt with 
which learned Jew and cultured pagan looked 
upon the young Carpenter who nearly twenty 
centuries ago talked religious reform in Judea ? 
Materialists, philosophers and theologians agree 
that force cannot possibly be exerted without 
effect. Of the millions upon millions of raindrops 
which together have worn away the rock, no 
single one fell uselessly. The bronze toe of St. 
Peter at Rome was worn away by human lips, 
than which no portion of the body is more con- 
temptible in power. And against all the evils, 
great and small, that this world holds, there is not 
a human being who is powerless. Petty individ- 
wal faults and the great villainies of powerfal 
confederates, social evils, and national wrong- 
doings, all are subject to the will of the feeblest 
of us. It is not ours to put forth all the power 
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we long to exert, but such as we have we can 
give with the assurance that not_a particle of it 
will fail of effect. The results may not be percep- 


tible in our own day: Moses and Elias waited for 


centuries before they met Christ on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 
The conelusion of the whole matter is, act. 


_ The genius of the world’s greatest men was power- 


less until it was applied. The undiscovered gold 
in the earth’s bosom is to-day more useless than 
the dust of the roadway. In action there is hope, 
cheer, strength. By action we place ourselves in 
the glorious company of the great and good of all 
ages. Not every one can be a Paul, a Washing- 
ton, a Lincoln; but the earnestness of Paul, the 
honesty of Washington, the patience of Lincoln, 


may be displayed by all of us. And for the rest, 


Let us not be weary in well-doing, for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.” 


THE COUNCIL. 


HE returns from the churches are coming in 

freely at the time of our going to press. 
About fifty churches have signified their accept- 
ance by letter, and the telegraph reports others. 
Thus far eight-tenths reporting have signified 
their acceptance, and the prospect is good for a 
very large Council representing every part of the 
country. 

Plymouth Church has invited many venerable 
men of great repute for wisdom in the science of 
church life and order; but it has very. largely 
ealled from the field of active work those who are 
bearing the burden and heat of the day. 

We have seen some disparaging criticisms in 
mewspapers at the cull of so many country 
churches. But on such subjects newspapers are 
not commendable authorities. Plymouth Church 
heartily agrees with Rev. H. M. Dexter, editor of 
the Boston Congregationalist, who says in his 
work on ‘‘Congregationalism,” pp. 57, 58: ‘‘ The 
voice of Christ will be just as true, just as wise, 
just as imperative, when it speaks through the 
conscience (enlightened by the Spirit and the 
Word) of a little company of farmers in the back- 
woods as when it utters itself through the medium 
of ‘influential’ and ‘ cultivated’ membership of a 
thronged city church ; while reason and observa- 
tion suggest that the obstacles to the pure deliv- 
erance of that voice will be many more in the 
latter case than in the former.” 


HOW SHALL THE GOSPEL BE 
PREACHED TO THE POOR? 


MONG the evidences upon which Jesus chal- 
lenged the faith of John that he was the 
Messiah was the fact that he preached the Gospel 
to the poor. And surely he could have offered no 
better or stronger proof than this of the Divinity 
of his mission. We are told that, while he was 
despised and rejected by the rich and the power- 
ful, the rulers in Church and State, ‘‘ the common 
people”—the poor and unlettered multitude— 
„heard him gladly.” His message went straight 
to their hearts, filling them with consolation and 
hope, inspiring self-respect, and kindling aspira- 
tions of which before they were scarcely con- 
scious. He spoke to them so tenderly of the 
loving Father in heaven from whom he had re- 
ceived his commission, and set before them such 
motives for repenting of their sins and turning to 
righteousness, that they listened to him with rapt 
delight, feeling their whole moral nature stirred 
as by a voice from heaven. 

In all ages since the appearance of Christ as a 
preacher and Saviour, his truest followers have 
done much to carry his Gospel to the poor; and 
yet the church, as a body, has been in this respect 
sadly remiss, and. is so still. Indeed it does not 
seem to understand or appreciate the spirit of 
Him whose name it bears. In our time it is main- 
ly the rich, the well-to-do, the prosperous classes, 
Who have the Gospel preached unto them,” and 
whose influence is sought for the upbuilding of 
the Church, while the poor are too often neglect- 
ed. Everybody sees and laments this, and there 
is much talk about it in religious conventions, to 
very little purpose. Our Christian activities go 
forward in well-worn ruts that do not generally 
bring us in close and sympathetic contact with 
the poor. Whatever we do for this immense mul- 
titude, who, above all others, need the consola- 
tions of the Gospel, is exceptional rather ‘than 
eharacteristic. 

‘Our attention has been called to this subject at 
the present time by reading in an English journal 
some gtriking observations of a clergyman of the 


| Established Church, the Rector of Merthyr.” 


claiming to be the church of the people, the 
church of the poer, the church of the nation,” 
while she leaves the masses of the poor al- 
most entirely uncared for; and he predicts that 
unless the Established Church awakes to her 
duty, the day of her disestablishment is near. We 
quote: 

Look the case, I say, fairly in the face, as thoughtful men 


“should. Here we are indisputably the richest Church in the 


world. Our revenues are enormous; so is our prestige. We 
call ourselves emphatically ‘the Church of the poor.’ We } 
pride ourselves on that title; but what is eur claim to it? 
The poor man, certainly the very poorest man, is never seen 
within its walls. Rags and tatters have no room here. Velvet 
and fur, silk and satin, these have their abiding places in our 
chambers. Poverty, unless well clad, is never seen in the 
Church of England. Ask the poor man to church, any of 
you. Press the duty on him; and what is his answer? 
Master, I have no clothes!’ He believes it is not for the 
like of him that the Church exists; but for the rich and 
respectable, the well-dressed and well-to-do. He has no other 
notion of the Church than this.“ 

The bishops, he says, all harp on the same 
string ;” they deplore the fact that the number of 
churches is lamentably small compared with the 
population. In reply to this complaint the rector 
Says: 

“The common people are not infidels as your lordships 
commonly suppose. Give them preachers who will preach 
to them about things they understand, and not dogmas which 
even you yourselves have not yet agreed upon. Go into 
every church in every diocese and see what a very large pro- 
portion of them are crowded with empty benches. Go even 
into those of your great City of London, where the poorest 
live as thick as ants in a hill, and see how many of the poor 
are in them. Are they not all thronged with dandies and 
fribbles from the West End, belles from ballrooms, coquettes 
from the opera, and all sorts of carriage people? Look at 
the line of chariots, and coaches, and broughams seen in the 
streets, where, on every day except Sunday, you see nothing 
but costermongers’ carts and brewers” drays! Wil not that 
tell you what churches in great cities are mostly now built 
for? They are the only places of amusement open on Sun- 
day. In the same way visit town and country churches. Do 
you not see twenty women foroneman? And inthe country 
itself you ask in vain—whereare the young men? Yourarely 
see anybody there now but old people and children.“ 

This, of course, is applicable only in a limited 
degree to the churches of this country and to the 
Dissenting churches of England. To a great ex- 
tent, if we may believe the Rector of Merthyr, it 
is the fruit of the controversy about Ritualism 
and kindred subjects in the Established Church. 
But, in a greater or less degree, all Protestantism 
is liable to the same rebuke. 

The clergyman whom we have quoted enforces 
his lesson by this reference to the Catholic Church: 

No go into Catholic countries, and more especially into 
Catholic Ireland, what do you see in churches there? The 
poor, the people, the ragamuffins, and even the roughs’ are 
as numerous in the congregations as any. That Church has 
a thorough hold on the people: and she in turn is held by 
them. I shal] never, to the end of my days, forget a sight I 
saw once in Dublin, in the grandest of all churches there, 
even Cardinal Cullen’s own church, the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. It was a great festal day. The church was 
crowded with rich and poor, the poor far out-numbering the 
rich. They reached to the door, out of the door, and even 
on the broad pavement outside, where scores of them lay 
prostrate, groaning and moaning for their sinus. Their ragged, 
motley character could never be seen elsewhere than in 
Ireland. Men with coats and breeches of a thousand patches, 
men with hats and no brims, men with brims and no hats—so 
full of holes were they; men with brogues and no stockings, 
and men with stockings and no brogues, and men with 
neither. I do not believe that the whole lot there had a pair 
of stockings among them. I never saw such a sight in my 
life. It was a grand sight for a Christian to look at, for here 
was religion, according to her light, doing her work in 
earnest. No one could say there that the poor had not the 
Gospel preached to them.“ 

There is, indeed, something very impressive in 
such a scene as that above described, and we are 
at first tempted to think that, in preaching the 
Gospel to the poor, Catholies follow the example 
of the Master more closely than Protestants do. 
But a little reflection will save us here from a great 
mistake. The Catholic Church draws the poor, 
not as Christ drew them, by the attraction of love, 
but by cords of superstition and fear, and by 
spectacular displays. She appeals not to their 
intelligence and manliness, but practices upon 
their ignorance and credulousness. She offers 
them salvation for compliance with forms and 
ceremonies and observances that Christ fever 
established or dreamed of, and that of themselves 
have no sanctifying power, but rather tend to 
banish all spirituality from the mind and dull the 
moral sense. Wo have only to look at the state 
of society in countries where Catholicism has full 
sway to find abundant confirmation of this, 
Protestants, if they would learn to preach the 
Gospel to the poor, must follow a better example 
than that which Catholicism offers. They must 
imbibe in fuller measure the spirit of Christ, and 
imitate his ‘‘ sweet reasonableness,” if they would 
gain power over the common people and draw 


| 


the children of poverty and want to their 


He rebpkes his church for ber inconsistency in 1 


churches. [Of what avail 16 it for the — 
muffins” and the roughs ¥o prostrate them- 
selves in abject humility u the pavement in 
tront of a church, and groan and moan there, on 
account of sins for which they give no real sign of 
penitence and which they do not mean to for- 
sake? We all know hoy, by mockery like this, 
and by purchasing priestly absolution, the worst 
of criminals often ‘‘compound for sins they are- 
inclined to” and mean to persist in. Let not 
Protestants envy Catholics a power over the de- 
graded classes acquired by sacerdotal arts like. 
these. The Gospel, if presented in its purity, and 
brought home in its power to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the poor and those who are lost in the 
ways of sin, will inspire their self-respect, lift 
them out of their poverty and degradation, and. 
help them to cast off their rags. It will not delude- 
them with the notion that they can be saved by 
priestly ceremonies and incantations, but per- 
suade them to come to Christ, and turn their feet, 
by his help, into the ways of righteousness and’ 


peace, 


FRANCOIS 


LIFE 80 eminent, pure and self-sacrificing as 
that of Francis Deak merits more than a. 
passing announcement of his departure from 
earth. The honors paid at his burial, the general 
grief of Hungary, the unstinted tribute of respect 
from the Emperor of Austria, whose house Deak 
so long opposed, indicate the estimation in which 
he was held alike by friend and by foe. 

Seldom, indeed, has so spotless and noble a 
character received so general and enthusiastic: 
recognition; yet it may be said that of all men, 
Deak was least solicitous for fame and honor. 
Self-abnegation is perhaps the highest test of 
true patriotism. Deak carried self-abnegation to 
the extremity of Quixotism. Purely titular and 
formal distinctions he avoided and refused. For: 
the dignities and ostentation of office he seemed 
to have a veritable Diegenes-like contempt ; and 
he only accepted office when there was real and 
hard work to be done in the cause of his native: 
and beloved Hungary. 

This remarkable man died at the age of seventy-. 
three. For several years his health had been 
failing, and more than once he seemed at the 
point of death. On each occasion the news from 
his bedside was eagerly awaited throughout Hun- 
gary ; and when he recovered there was rejoicing: 
in the remotest hamlets of the lower Danube. 
His career in its salient features is well worth a 
brief review. He was the son of a well-to-do 
farmer in the province of Zala. He knew little of 
the world, nor was his education what we would call 
a liberal“ one. Very early, however, with his in- 
tense nature and his grim energy, he recognized 
the wrongs under which Hungary was suffering 
at the hands of the Hapsburgs, and resolved to 
devote himself, mind and soul, to the cause of 
Hungarian emancipation. We hearof him at the 
early age of twenty-three taking active part in 
the agitation which began about that time, and 
which was more or less due to the successful strug- 
gles of the neighboring state of Servia against 
Ottoman dominion. The oppressions under which 
Hungary suffered rendered agitation difficult, but 
wherever Francis Deak could make himself heard 
his voice was bravely raised to encourage the 
aspirations of the people for local independence. 
Deak was not a Republican. He did not seek to- 
establish a Democratic government. His ambi- 
tion was to restore the ancient Kingdom of Hun- 
gary, the tradition of whose glories had not yet 
faded out of the popular mind. He dreamed of 
ultimately separating Hungary from the Austrian 
Empire, of reclaiming her Iron Crown, of raising. 
a Hungarian to the throne, and establishing a 
free constitutional monareby. 

Seven years after his appearance as an agitator, 
a Hungarian Diet assembled at Presburg. Deak 
attended it as deputy from his native province. 
This Diet demanded a constitution, and a separate 
ministry for Hungary. Deak’s eloquence, enthu- 
siasm, and wisdom soon made him the recognized 
leader of the Assembly, and of the movement 
which his party in it represented. He continued 
in the Diet, and although bent upon the great 
purposes he had so long advocated, he did not go 
to the extremity of seeking revolution. Kossuth 
was the leader of the democratic radicals ; and so 
extreme were his utterances that, in 1837, he was 
arrested and thrown. into prison. Deak assumed 


the chiefship of the parliamentary opposition. 
The Emperor at last saw the wisdom of trying to 
conciliate, instead of longer oppressing, Hungary- 

Deak was of that more moderate party which was 
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willing at any time to accept such concessions as 
would give Hungary virtual self-government. His 
tact as a leader was not less conspicuous than his 
eloquence as an orator and his devotion as a pa- 
triot. Although the Emperor did not propose to 
accept Deak’s programme in its entirety, the Hun- 
‘“garian statesman thought it wise to meet his 
spirit of conciliation frankly, and thus encourage 
it. The result was the famous reconciliation of 
1840, after many stormy debates in the Diet. 
Deak then retired from public life till 1848, when 
he returned to it to accept the portfolio of Minis- 
ter of Justice in Count Bathyani’s cabinet. Kos- 
suth had once more entered the arena, and in 
September, 1848, succeeded in procuring a vote ad- 
‘verse to the Ministry, upon which Deak promptly 
resigned. The following year he made a fruitless 
attempt to bring about another reconciliation 
bstween Hungary and the Empire, and was for a 
short time consigned to prison for utterances re- 
garded as treasonable. On being released, he 
retired once more to his farm and his books. He 
refused the bribes of place and power offered him 
by the Austrian Minister, and did not reappear in 
public life till after the Hungarian Constitution 
‘of 1860 had been granted, when he resumed his 
seat in the Diet as the deputy for Pesth. His 
efforts to find a means of at once conciliating 
Hungary, and preserving her relations with the 
Empire, were more earnest thanever. At last the 
great war and disaster of 1866 came, when Prussia 
so unmercifully defeated Austria at Sadowa. The 
Hungarian patriot seized the opportune occasion; 
and the result was that at last Hungary was in- 
vested with local self-government, was granted a 
separate and independent legislature and minis- 
try, and the Emperor Francis Joseph went in 
person to Pesth, to be crowned, with all the an- 
-cient ceremony, King of Hungary. The object of 
Deak’s life seemed now fulfilled; and he finally 
retired from the role of a politieian and statesman. 
He carried with him into retirement not only 
‘the gratitude of his country, but the honor and 
respect of the Emperor. But to all solicitations 
to take office or to accept titles, decorations, and 
pensions, he returned a firm refusal. He might 
-have been Prime Minister of Hungary, but this 
highest office he also peremptorily declined. 
When the Ex.neror Francis Joseph went to 
Pesth, he visited eak in person, and pressed upon 
him the gift of his portrait. The Imperial en- 
treaties did not avail ; then the beautiful Empress 
tried to persuade him to accept a portrait of her- 
‘self. This he accepted, as became one of the gal- 
lant Czech race; but it was the only gift or 
distinction which he could be prevailed upon to 
receive. 
Hle Was a lawyer, but practiced his profession 
to promote the ends of true justice, and not to 
enrich himself by it. Fer many years he never ac- 
«cepted a fee. When he was assured that a client’s 
Hause was just, he accepted the duty of defending 
him; no honorarium, however generous, would 
have induced him to espouse a side which he was 
not thoroughly convinced was good. Born poor, 
be remained poor to the last, living in a simplicity 
which was almost ascetic. In the public councils 
he was as homely and straightforward as in his 
Private affairs. He did not use words to conceal 
his thoughts, nor did he ask aught of his party 
save their steadfastness and confidence. Such 
_.@ character too seldom graces the annals of na- 
tions; and if national causes were always led by 
amen like Deak, their success would be more cer- 
tain, and their results more permanent. 


NOTES. 


—Mr. Morrison, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, had the honor early last week of 
introducing a bill entirely changing the present im- 
port duties of the United States, and looking to the 
establishment of a tariff fot revenue not for protec- 
tion. It is generally believed, and we have seen no 
contradiction of the announcement, that Mr. David A. 
Wells is the actual author of the bill. No one knows 
better than he the danger of sweeping changes, and 
the bill aims to correct the worst features of our 
present tariff without too rudely unsettling the rela- 
tions of importers and manufacturers. A bitter oppo- 
sition must of course be expected from the hitherto 
protected monopolists. One of the most noteworthy 

- features of the bill is the transfer to the free list of 
articles now taxed, and to the dutiable list of tea and 
coffee, now free. When the bill has been revised by 
the Ways and Means Committee and comes before the 
House, there will be developed a powerful lobby in 

the interest of protection; and it is intimated that the 
measure may even die prematurely in committee. If 
it reaches the floor of the H6use there may be a divis- 

' fon of the Democratic forces which the free-trade 
element of the party little expects. At all events, we 


| bespeak for the measure all the votes that can be con- 
scientiously cast in its favor, irrespective of party. It 
is at least a step in the right direction. | 


—In its memorial to Congress on the subject of 
postal reform, the Board of Trade suggests a classifica- 
tion of mail matter which seems eminently reasonable 
and simple. Letters, it says, are of the greatest value, 
require the greatest care, and are transported in the 
smallest-sized packages, therefore the expeuse of 
properly transporting them is the greatest, and the 
present rates, while perhaps more than adequate, are 
not exorbitant. Under the second class it would place 
minerals, jewelry, seeds, etc., as requiring, next to let- 
ters, the greatest care, and as being irregular in 
amount. For this class it would charge a cent an 
ounce. The third class should include printed matter 
of u transient and occasional character, patterns, etc., 
of less value than articles of the second class, and such as 
may be carried at a charge of one cent for two ounces, 
Fourth class matter should embrace all regularly 
printed and mailed publications, which, being almost 
unvarying in bulk, and of the nature of freight, can, 
it is held, be carried at oye cent for four ounces, 


—What is the Department ruling, by the way, 
in regard to the work of these newly invented type- 
writing machines, wherewith one muy, after sufficient 
practice, print considerably faster than one can write? 
A letter produced by its aid is as truly printed as_is a 
circular on which only a cne-cent stamp fs required 
for postage. Indeed, manifold type-writing can be 
done with it to some extent; so that bona fide circu- 
lars mry be prepared, and for all that we can sec may 
properly be mailed at a cent an ounce. How is any 
postmaster to decide whether such documents are 
first-class or third-class matter? Again, the present 
ruling prohibits the writing of the sender’s name on a 
newspaper wrapper; but it may be printed, and if 
with a printing press that prints the whole at once, 
why not with a press that prints one letter at a time? 
We call upon Mr. Jewell for an immediate decision in 
this matter. It may involve nice legal points and vol- 
uminous correspondence; but what is he paid eight 
thousand a year for if not to protect the revenue 
against just such subtle foes as this type-writer? 


—We are informed upon indisputable authority 
that the change in the management of the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, New York City, was made entirely 
without political motives. We take pleasure in wak- 
ing public the correction, and in announcing that at 
least one act of a public nature has been performed 
withoyt partisau assistance. 


—Gail Hamilton gives Bishop Haven a sharp 
poke in the ribs for saying of the poet Whittier, 
among others of the early Abolitionists, that he came 
from under the yoke of poverty and social inferiori- 
ty.“ It is an outrage upon the dead, she declares, to 
place the honored ancestry of the poet among the ref- 
ugees of bumanity. His father was for thirty years 
one of the fathers of the town of Haverhill, Mass., an 
overseer of the poor, not himself the victim of poverty. 
He was the social equal of the best in that rural town, 
visiting and visited by her iutelligent and influential 
people. As a Quaker, and perhaps the only promi- 
nent one in the vicinity, he had, indeed, rather more 
consideration than would otherwise bave fallen to his 
lot. Thitber came the poor and the maimed, the balt 
and the blind, it is true; but also the rick and the 
powerful. Whoever had a word to speak for the 
great work of freedom was made welcome under the 
roof-tree of the simple Quaker gentleman. Not only 
our own countrymen, but aposties from over the sea— 
men of renown, whose names have become bistorical— 
found their feet wandering up the banks of the Merri- 
mac, and stayed their steps by the hearthside of that 
pleasant, rustic Haverhill home. 

—‘* Not guilty, on the ground of insanity” is the 
verdict rendered in the Landis case. Of the many 
murders reported in the press, this of Caruth, the 
editor of a local journal, by Landis, a wealthy real- 
estate owner of the neighborhood, is one of the few 
which we have mentioned in print. While we would 
in no sense excuse the shooting which caused Caruth’s 
death, it is perfeotly proper for a Christian journal 
to denounce the long course of provocation which at 
last drove Landis to such a pitch of desperation that 
the jury—after praying for divine guidance—agreed 
to regard it as insanity. We may even overlook the 
form of the verdict which, as reported, suggests the 
question, On what ground is he guilty, then?“ and 
ask ourselves if there is no redress for a man in 
Landis’s position. Day after day he saw himeelf 
hounded through the columns of the local journal, 
Day after day his home was invaded by the pen of 
this relentless foe, until at one time bis wife’s reason 
was in danger of being unsettled. And so it came 
about at last that he took his revolver and went and 
shot his assailant. 

—Surely there is something awry in a com- 
munity where freedom. of the press is construed to 
mean freedom from all responsibility. The fault is 
not by any means confined to New Jersey, where tbis 
wretched affair took place, and where honest in- 
sanity was thus, asit bas been a hundred times else- 
where, turned into a jest. Is there not ingenuity 
enough in this land of versatile brains to devise a 
plan which shall make it possible to punish the author 
of a libel or a slander as soon as he has told bis tale? If 


tional insanity proved before our courts, f 


such a law were in force there would be far leas ame- 


| —“ I never have been, am not now and never 
shall be a candidate for the high office of President 
before any convention or the people.” So says Gene- 
ral Sherman replying to a leading question in a letter 
written him by Representative Dalzell, otherwise 
known as Private Daizell,” of the Ohio House. He 
farther expresses his preference for a Union man” 
in the sense of a dozen years ago, and names Governor 
Hayes, of Ohio, as a shining example of the particular 
kind of individual indicated. “Private Dalzell” ap- 
pears to have asked sometbing about the General’s 
religious tenets. At all events, he bronght out the 
following very plain statement: “ My wife and family 
are strong Catholics, but I am not; that, however, is 
nobody's business.“ The third and last question seems 
to have been about the school question. “I believe,” 
says the General, in the common schools, and don’t 
stop over the little matters which seem to be exagger- 
ated by the press. In some quarters, however, these 
schools are extravagant, and indulge in costly build- 
ings and expensive teachers, so as to be too heavy a 
burden to the taxpayers. This tendency ought to be 
checked, which may easily be done without makiog 
it a political question. Self-interest will regulate this, 
and make them free schools to all and capabie of im- 
parting the rudiments of a good English education.” 
Now, we wonder if any one will try to extract from 
this letter grounds for doubt as to Sherman's rosition 
in these particulars. We respectfully offer to such 
seekers the following suggestions: He isn’t a candi- 
date, butis hea Republican? He is not a Catholic, but 
perhaps*he’s a microlapsariap or something! He be- 
lieves in common schools, but be does not so much as 
use the word seotarian.“ Upon the whole, we are in- 
clined to think that if any one seriously sets «bout 
picking flawsin that letter it can be made out a very 
non-committal document. 

—The recent action of the Rhode Island Assem- 
bly in voting to tax church property will command 
very general attention, the more so because it was 
taken deliberately and almost unanimously. Phat 
there was no haste in the matter appears from the 
fact that a joint committee examined the subject 
thoroughly in 1874, that the House debated it in 1875, 
and that four public hearings were given to all who 
wished to oppose or advocate the proposed measure. 
The subject camie up in the form of the repeal of an 
existing statute exempting church property from tax- 
ation, and was sustained on the ground thet such ex- 
emption was contrary to that article in the State 
Constitution which declares that no man shall be 
compelled to frequent or to support any religious wor- 
ship, place, or ministry whatever, except in fulfillment 
of his own voluntary contract.” It was represented 
in the discussions that by exempting the churches the 
taxes on other property were increased, and its own- 
ers thereby indirectly made to pay for the support of 
the cburches. But while particular stress was laid 
upon the unconstitutionality of the existing statute, 
the whole question of church taxation was gone over, 
aud the matter settled substantially on the same 
grounds on which it will have to be settled in other 
States whose constitutions say nothing on the subject : 
namely, that the churches should be under no pecuoi- 
ary obligation to the State whatever. It appears that 
many of the Rhode Island ministers favored the 
change in the law. That the repeal might not work 
too harsbly at once, it was voted to tax only the value 
of the land on which churches stand, and not the 
buildings themselves. 

—Connecticut has been exceptionally unfortu- 
nate of late in the loss of her representatives at 
Washington. The death of Senator Buckingham was 
shortly followed by that of Senator Ferry; and now 
the sudden death of Mr. Starkweather leaves a va- 
cancy among her members in the Lower House. It is 
only a fortnight since we referred to his proposed 
ayzendment of the modified oath in Congress as a orn- 
cial test of Democratic loyalty. A week later he was 
buried, a Congressional Committee escorting his re- 
mains to his Connecticut home. Mr. Starkweather 
has represented acceptably the strongest Republican 
district of his State for several years—and there is no 
certainty as to his possible successor. The Congres- 
sional representative of the district bas for fifteen 
years been chosen from one county (New London), and 
Windham County is now disposed to press her claims. 
One of the most prominent candidates in the latter 
county, Gilbert W. Phillips, has withdrawn bis name 
for personal and business reasons, and the question as 
to the most available man is still in doubt. 


—The first number of the Spectator since the 
accession of S. C. Caldwell as editor is received. Mr. 
Caldwell graduated at Dickinson College in 1858, and al- 
most without interruption since bas been connected 
with the leading journals of this city, his latest em- 
ployment beiug with the N. Y. Tribune, where he has 
held an important position for several years past. His 
thorough familiarity with journalistic work is appar- 
ent in the admirable make-up of the Spectator. 

—So strong is the prejudice of the Italian peo- 
ple to everything German, musio included, that Han- 
del’s sublime oratorio of the Messiah has never yet 
been heard in Rome. But this, like so many other 
good things, comes at last with the liberty that has 
overthrown the temporal power of the Pope and 
brought Italy into closer relations with other civilized 
peoples. In other words, the grand oratorio is to be 


heard in Rome during the coming spring. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XIII, No. 6. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. When I pray I cannot pray toa spirit unless I 
imagine it embodied. Is it irreverent to think of 
Christ as I picture him to have looked on earth? And 
should I pray to one and leave out the Trinity ? 


RE there three Gods, or is there but one? 

What is the use of Christ but to reveal God to 
us in such fashion that our imagination and affections 
may the better lay hold of him? If God stretches to 
you a human hand in Christ, shall you not lay hold of 
it in your darkness and let him lead you? Put all 
metaphysical speculations about God’s nature aside; 
if Jesus Christ makes God real to you it is what he 
came into the world to do. : 


2. Is keeping a liquor saloon incompatible with lead- 
ing a Christian life? Should such an one be admitted 
to the church? 


Is it compatible with a Christian life, then—with a 
life of unselfish devotion like that of Christ—that one 
should get money by selling poison to satisfy the crav- 
ings of a diseased appetite in one’s neighbors? Is it 
consistent with a Christian life that one should peddle 
smallpox, and retail scarlet fever, and wholesale hy- 
drophobia to foolish boys and half-insane men? Yes 
it is indeed quite compatible with the Golden Rule, 
and Christian Iove, and my stewardship of God's 


' talents that I should sell the peace of families, break 


mothers’ hearts by brutalizing their boys, send my 
neighbor’s husband home to her frantically insane, 
and build my fortune by playing the devil with what- 
ever good lies in my way! Is it not legitimate trade 
and a branch of industry that gives employment to a 
great many people? Nobody is obliged to drink unless 
he wants to. Come in to prayers, Johnny! 


3. How far should a Christian man or minister go 
in his friendship for a bad man in his hope to do him 
good? 


That depends on the minister, and on the bad man, 
and on a huudred other circumstances. 


4. Is the word girl used in the Bible? 

You will find it in the plural in Joel iii. 3, and Zech. 
viii. 5. 

5. Was Miss Agnes Strickland, the author of “ The 
Queens of Englund,” a Romanist ? 


Miss Strickland was a partisan, a high tory, an an- 
tagonist to puritan and liberal sentiments, and an 
idolater of royalty in a harmless way, but we are 
unable to make out, from the authorities in our reach, 
whether she was a Romauist or not. Can some reader 
tell us? 


6. Do you think a social glass of winc ever allowa- 
ble? 

In our climate and among our people so much in- 
clined to the vice of intoxication, we think social 
drinking in every form au evil and a prolific source of 
evils. 


7. Is there any impropriety in a layman's dismiss- 
ing aq prayer-meeting with a benediction such as is 
commonly used by ministers ? 

Why should there be? Is not a layman’s blessing 
worth just as much as a preacher’s? The Christian 
minister is not a priest holding a patent-right of God’s 
blessing, but a chosen leader and teacher of his 
brethren. 


8. Where did Cain get his wife ? 

This question is one of the stock inquiries that are 
ever present with us. Answer: We don't know auy 
more about it than you do. 


Tur AUTHORSHIP QUERIES.—By throwing open a 
question of authorship to our readers we prepare for 
ourselves a treat. Who would have thought that so 
many people knew Gray's Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College“? Or do they only know the Dic- 
tionary of Poetical Quotations? Here are letters on 
letters telling us where we can find the quotation: 
“Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” A 
New York editor has sent us two postal cards about it; 
a Montreal editor encloses an answer from one of 
his children,“ and there are ever so many beside. The 
Montreal letter contains the whole passage correctly 
quoted—the other attempts at quoting the context are 
not quite correct. One correspondent insists that the 
passage is in Young's Night Thoughts, and that it is 
followed by the couplet: 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or touch not the Pierian spring.“ 


Such tricks memory plays with all of us. The Lowell 
quotation is found by many correspondents in that 
noblest work of Lowell’s genius, Tho Vision of Sir 
Launfal.“ We give four lines: 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.“ 


We have from acorrespondent some additional facts 
about the author of “Think that day lost,” ete. 
Jacob Bobart was a son of the eminent botanist of the 
same name who died in 1726. We are informed that 
the quotation beginning 


Bow down, my spirit, and adore“ 


is from a poem written by Miss Margaret Robinsam, of 
New York, at the closing exercises of the Albany 


| Female Seminary in 1842. The book entitled Fellow- 
ship” is published by A. D. F. Randolph, New York. 


2. More Authorship Queries.—A correspondent 
wants the authorship of Consistency, thou art a 
jewel.” W. T. G. wishes to know who is the author, 
and where a copy can be found, of a poem called Per- 
fect Manhood,” or “In Jesus the Christ,” or “ How 
we can find out God.” It would seem that a poem of 
so many names might be readily found. Our corre- 
spondent thinks the piece begins with 

Our Father which art in heaven 
Emblemized in spirits seven.” 


A mother wants to find a little piece entitled Table 
Manners in Rhyme.” It begins with 


In silence I must take my seat 
And give God thanks before I eat.” 


A. L. N. wishes information about a book entitled 
**Shiloh’’—who wrote it, where it can be found, what 
sort of a book itis. E. W. wishes to know whether a 
book called “Come to Jesus,.“ “ by Hall,” is by New- 
man Hall, and who publishesit. Also, whether The 
way to read the Bible“ is by Moody, the evangelist. 


Science. 


Professor John Fiske, of Cambridge, contributes 
to the February Atlantic the first of a series of papers 
entitled The Unseen World,” and we find nothing 
more interesting in current literature from which to 
fill this week’s scientific column: Who are you, 
where did you come from, and whither are you 
bound ?’’—the question which from Homer's days has 
been put to the wayfarer in strange lands—is like- 
wise the all-absorbing question which man is ever ask- 
ing of the universe of which he is himself so tiny yet 
so wondrous a part.“ Such is the opening sentence of 
the paper in question, and to the thoughtful mind, 
however firmly it may stand on Christian faith, the 
problem must always be of absorbing interest. Di- 
viding the theories of philosophers into“ more-crude’: 
and *‘less-orude” classes, Professor Fiske shows how 
these theories have become more weighty with ad- 
vancing years until now there is a popularly recog- 
nized conflict between religion and science. But,.“ 
he says, when we look beneath the surface of things, 
we see that in reality there has never been any conflict 
between religion and science, nor is any reconciliation 
called for where harmony has always existed. The 
real, historical conflict which has been thus curiously 
misnamed, has been the conflict between the more- 
crude opinions belonging to the science of an earlier 
age and the less-crude opinions belongimg to the 
science of a laterage. In the course of this contest 
the more-crude opinions have usualy been defended 
in the name of religion, and the less-crude opinions 
have invariably won the victory; but religion itself, 
which is not concerned with opinion, but with the 
aspiration which leads us to strive after a purer and 
holier life, has seldom or never been attacked. .. . 
Hypothesis, or guess-work, indeed, lies at the founda- 
tion of all scientific knowledge. The riddle of the 
universe, like less important riddles, is unraveled only 
by approximative trials, and the most brilliant dis- 
coverers have usually been the bravest guessers. Kep- 
ler’s laws were the result of indefatigable guessing, 
and so, in a somewhat different sense, was the wave- 
theory of light. But the guess-work of scientific in- 
quirers is very different now from what it was in 
older times. In the first place, we have slowly learned 
that a guess must be verified before it can be accepted 
as a sound theory; and secondly, so many truths have 
been established beyond contravention, that the lati- 
tude for hypothesis is much less than it once was, 
Nine-tenths of the guesses which might have occurred 
to a medieval philosopher would now be ruled out as 
inadmissable, because they would not harmonize with 
the knowledge which has been acquired since the 
Middle Ages.“ 

Passing over a lucid and fascinating statement of 
the Nebular Hypothesis considered in connection with 
a recent work ascribed to Professors Tait and Balfour 
Stewart, we quote from a striking passage in reference 
to the power of radiated solar heat, and the enormous 
waste which seemingly results from the sun’s combus- 
tion: “ All the gigantic amount of work achieved in 
the geologic development of our earth and its com- 
panion planets, and in the development of life wher- 
ever life may exist in our system, has been the product 
of this retained heat. . Let us consider for a 
moment how little of it gets used in our system. The 
earth’s orbit is a nearly circular figure more than five 
hundred million miles in circumference, while only 
eight thousand miles of this path are at any one time 
occupied by the earth’s mass. Through these eight 
thousand miles the sun’s radiated energy is doing 
work, but through the remainder of the five hundred 
million it is idle and wasted. But the case is far more 
striking when we reflect that it is not in the plane of 
the earth’s orbit only that the sun’s radiance is being 
poured out. It is not an affair of a circle, but of a 
sphere. In order to utilize all the solar rays, we should 
need to have an immense number of earths arranged 
so as to touch each other, forming. a hollow sphere 
around the sun, with the present radius of the earth’s 
orbit. We may well believe Professor Tyndall, there- 
fore, when he tells us that all the solar radiance we 


— 


receive is less than a two-billionth part of what is sent 


fiying through the desert regions of space. Some of 
the immense residue of course hits other planets sta- 
tioned in the way of it, and is utilized upon their 
surfaces; but the planets, all put together, stop so 
little ot the total quantity that our startling illustra- 
tion is not materially altered by taking them into the 
account. Now this two-billionth part of the solar ra- 
diance poured out from moment to moment suffices to 
blow every wind, to raise every cloud, to drive every 
engine, to build up the tissue of every plant, to sustain 
the activity of every animal, including man, upon the 
surface of our vast and stately globe. Considering the 
wondrous richness and variety of the terrestrial life 
wrought out by the few sunbeams which we catch in 
our career through space, we may well pause ever- 
whelmed and stupefied at the thought of the incalcu- 
lable possibilities of existence which are thrown away 
with the potent actinism that darts unceasingly into 
the unfathomed abysms of immensity. Where it goes 
to, or what becomes of it, no one of us can sur mise.“ 

The conclusion of Professors Tait and Balfour 
Stewart is that this visible universe began iu time. 
and, owing to this enormous waste, will end in time. 
and that therefore “immortality is impossible;“ but 
Professor Fiske {points out that we have no means of 
knowing whether the “ether” which fills the inter- 
stellar spaces is infinite or limited. “If it be limited, 
the possible dispersion of radiant energy is limited by 
its extent. Heat and light cannot travel through 
emptiness. If the ether is bounded by surrounding 
emptiness, then a ray of heat, on arriving at this lim- 
iting emptiness, would be reflected back as surely as 
a ball is sent back when thrown against a solid wall. 
The radiance thrown away by the sun is indeed 
lost so far as the future of our system is concerned,. 
but not a single unit of it is lost from the universe. 
Sooner or later, reflected back in all directions, it“ 
must do work in one quarter or another, so tbat ulti- 
mate stagnation becomes impossible. . . This is 
one way of escape from the consummation of things 
depicted by our authors. Another way of escape is 
equally available, if we suppose that while the ether 
is without bounds the stellar universe also extends to’ 
infinity. For in this oase the reproduction of nebulous 
masses fit for generating new systems of worlds must 
go on through space that is endless, and consequently — 
the process can never come to an end and can never 
have had a beginning. We have, therefore, three al- 
ternatives: either the visible universe is finite, while 
the ether is infinite; or both are finite; or both are in- 
finite.” 

It is an ungracious task to mutilate such a paper as 
this, but we trust that the quotations given absolve 
Professor Fiske from the charge of skepticism so far 
as concerns his belief in a possible immortality. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 


S love to our fellow men requires attention 

to our own condition and state, so self-love ro- 
quires attention to their condition and state. As so- 
cial beings our whole interest and enjoyment will 
depend on the condition or state of others, and the 
promotion of their well-being is that of ourown. 8e 
intimate and reciprocally dependent are a rational 
self-love and a love of others. They are not only not 
opposite, as some have supposed, but are different 


phases of one common principle. 
De. HOPKING, 


II. 

Be up and doing—fill up every hour, leaving no 
crevice or craving for a remorse or a repentance to 
creep through afterwards. Let not the mind broed 
on self; save it from speculation, from those stagnant. 
moments in which the awful teachings of the Spirit 
grope into the unfathomable unknown, and the beart 
torments itself with questions which are insoluble ex- 
cept to an active life. For the awful Future becomes 
intelligible only in the light of a felt and active Pres- 
a F. W. ROBERTSON. , 
III. 

If you have not the faith of assurance, practice at 
least the faith of adherence. That, at least, is in your 
power. Cleave to God exactly as if you were certain 
of being accepted of Him at last, and thus, fulfilling 
his own conditions, you will be accepted of Him 
whether you are assured of it beforehand or not. . 

JACQUES BONNEVAL. 
IV. 
How pleasant are thy paths, O Death! 
Like the bright slanting west, 
Thou leadest down into the glow 
Where all those heaven-bound sunsets go. 
Ever from toil to rest. | 
F. W. FABER. 


V 


Let her also lift up her voice in praise. A strong 
medicine lies therein. For the evil spirit of beaviness 
is not to be chased away by sad words and complain- 
ings, but by the praise of God, whereby the heart is 


d. 
made gla 
VI. 


We are all working together to one end, some with 
knowledge and design, and others without knowing 
what they do. But men co-operate after different 
fashions; and even those co-operate abundantly who 
find fault with what bappens and those who try to 
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oppose it and to hinder it; for the universe has need 
even of such men as these. It remains, then, for thee 
to understand among what kind of workmen thou 
placest thyself; for he who rules all things will cer- 
tainly make a right use of thee, and he will receive 
thee among some part of the co-operators and of those 
whose iabors conduce to one end. But be not thou 
such a part as the mean and ridiculous verse in the 


Mancus AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 


VII. 


Wo so often think of meeting again as a necessary 
consequence of death; and yet, beyond the grave are 


‘diverse ways. 
Music, 


While the hard times have much affected the 
musical season generally throughout the country 
tbere has been no dearth of good music in this 
vicinity. The most successful and the best con- 
-certs have been the Symphony Series of Theodore 
Thomas, and the Brooklyn Philharmonic, under the 
same conductor. The production of the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven with the assistance of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York was pronounced by compe- 
‘tent critics as superior to the performance with the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston in this city 


THOLUOK. 


several years ago. The Brooklyn Philharmonio will | 


-close their season with this same work, which, though 
wonderful and grand as a musical composition, is nev- 
-ertheless above the appreciation of an average musical 
audience. 


The New York Philharmonic, to which be all 
honor and praise for the good it has done, has lau- 
guished somewhat this year. It is not to be expected 
that this orchestra, composed of excellent material as 
it is, but gathered together only for three rehearsals 
to each concert, can compete with the permanent or- 
-chestra of Theodore Thomas, which rehearses daily 
and has remained a unit for so many years. Now 
that Philadelphia has absorbed the latter orchestra 
for the six months of the International Exhibition, 
why may not the New York Philharmonic establish 
itself as a permanent orchestra and take the place left 
vacant by the other? Unless it does, we shall have no 
music thissummer. In saying which we hardly feel it 
necessary to apologize to the Gilmore Band, which 
will probably reoccupy the Hippodrome. 

Of vocal societies, the ‘‘ English Glee Club” has 
~attracted the most particular notice. It is composed 
this year of Misses Beebe, Finch, and Holbrook, and 
.Messrs. Rockwood, Aiken, Nilsen, and Baird. Of 
these, Miss Anna E. Holbrook, contralto, and Mr. W. 
C. Baird, baritone, are both excellent and valuable 
additions this season. Miss Holbrook’s voice is excep- 
‘tionally rich in the lower notes, and of such strength 
that she sings with ease the first tenor parts formerly 
taken by Mr. Bush, who is now iu Europe. The club 
is thus enabled to give those exquisite five-part Eng- 
lish glees of which the first tenor is written so high as 
to be beyond the compass of most tenor voices. 


Madame Antoinette Sterling, after a very suc- 
«cessful but brief musical tour in this country, has 
returned to England, where she is most highly appre- 
-ciated. We present in this number a very interesting 
‘lullaby which was first heard by Madame S. in tbe 
-composer’s family, aud by her introduced to the 

public. 

Another Amertean contralto, Miss Annie Louise 
~Cary, is adding to her laurels in St. Petersburg, where 
- she shares the bonors with still another American vo- 
-calist, Adelina Patti. Her reception has been most 
marked in cordiality by both press and people. Miss 

Minnie Hauck, another American, is delighting Ger- 
many, and, altogether, our country is at last beginning 
to reciprocate handsomely the musical favors we have 
80 long received from the old country. 


A private letter from Brussells speaks of Miss 
-Mathilde Toedt, the violinist, as quite restored to 
health, and pursuing her studies with renewed vigor 
under Wienawski. Concerts in Brussells can hardly 
be so pleasant as here, since the halls are not heated, 
the programmes are charged extra, and the orchestra 
is inferior to Thomas’s. These facts we mention as an 
encouragement to the stay-at-homes who hear that 
‘we do nothing musical so well here as abroad.“ 


A noteworthy event in musical annals is the 
-one hundredth organ concert this week at Plymouth 
‘Church, Brooklyn. When the great organ was pur- 
chased, the pastor held that so fine an instrument 
should be made serviceable in popularizing good organ 
music, To this end this series of concerts was insti- 
tuted several years since. An almost nominal charge 
fifteen cents, or ten tickets for one dollar; was made 
for admission, simply to defray the necessary ex- 

The best organists in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Montreal, Quebec, 
‘Toronto, &c., &o., have played at these instructive 
entertainments, the influence of which has extended 
throughout the country. The impetus thus given to 
the careful study of the organ has been widely ac- 
knowledged and the general public made familiar 
with the compositions of the best organ school. 

The “Centennial” concert will be appropriately 
eelebrated by an extra performance which — 


Mr. 8. P. Warren and Mr. John Zandel, organists; 


Miss C. Lasar and Miss A. E. Holbrook, vocalista, and 
Prof. R. R. Raymond, reader. 


Of business changes in the musical world we 
note the purchase by Oliver Ditson & Co. of the stock 
of Lee & Walker, in Philadelphia, and the establish- 
ment there of a house under the firm name of J. E. 
Ditson & Co., the junior. partner, J. E. Ditson, having 
charge. A knowledge of the elder Ditson’s business 
enterprise and sagacity leads us to infer that he will 
go on establishing branch houses in the large cities as 
fast as his sons grow to maturity to take their mauage- 
ment. 

Wm. A. Pond & Co., N. V., have lately issued a 
new edition of the Hymn of Thanksgiving— Father 
Almighty we Bow Down Before Thee,“ for solos and 
chorus, and “ Fated,” a soprano song in D flat, both 
by Horatio C. King. The first is dedicated to Rev. 
H. W. Beecher, and has an admirable portrait of him 
on the title page, and the other has an excellent like- 
ness of Jean Iugelow, by whom the words were 
written. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


GENESIS COMPARED WITH PROFANE 
HISTORY. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesia, containing the Description 

of the Creation, the of Man, the Deluge, the Tewer of 

, the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod: Baby- 

lonian Fables, and Legends of the Gods, from the Cuneiform 

] ptions. By rge Smith, of the Department of 

Oriental Dy British Museum, Author of “Assyrian 
With Illustrations. ner, 


Most of our readers will remember the author 
of this volume as the gentleman who, first at the ex- 
pense of the London Daily Telegraph, and afterward 
as the agent of the British Museum, made successful 
search among the ruins of Nineveh for the remainder 
of the records—i. e., clay tablets and cylinders—of the 
Assyrian kings. A few months ago he published a 
book called Assyrian Discoveries, in which he gave 
translations from some of the inscriptions. One of 
these, containing an account of a great flood, corre- 
sponded so closely in details and apparent date with 
the Noachian deluge that the world bas waited im- 
patiently for farther readings from the same sources. 

he present volume is published in compliance with 
the desires of the public; the author asks that the 
book be considered only as a provisional work, and he 
avoids giving his own views, and, perhaps, some trans- 
lations of even more moment, until he is satisfied that 
the tablets will be accepted as evidence. 

The records, as transcribed, are exceedingly inter- 
esting and unsatisfactory. For this latter quality Mr. 
Smith is not to blame. The tablets and cylinders are 
in many cases in numerous fragments, and to collate 
these properly is in itself an enormous task. Even 
when all is done that can be done, it is frequently 
found that important fragments still remain among 
the Assyrian ruins. The author is paw upon his third 
journey to the East, and it is to be hoped that no 
available assistance will be lacking while he endeavors 
to recover all of the remaining fragments. 

From the tablets already reconstructed we obtain, 
among other information, an account of creation 
which is at least very suggestive of the description in 
Genesis: 


When above were not raised the heavens: and below oa 
the earth a plant had not grown up: the abyss also had not 
broken open their boundaries. The Chaos (or water) Tiamut 
(the sea) was the producing mother of the whole of them. 
Those waters at the beginning were ordained; but a tree had 
not grown, a flower had not unfolded. When the gods had 
not sprung up, any one of them; a plant had not grown, and 
order did not exist; were made also the great gods, the gods 
Labmu and Lahamu they caused to come.“ 


The “gods” alluded to seem to Mr. Smith to have 
appellations significant only of motion and force, and 
we are allowed to suppose that the meaning of the in- 
scriptions regarding these gods is that the Creator 
called certain forces into existence. The tablets with 
inscriptions following that quoted above are too badly 
mutilated to be read understandingly. The next tablet 
which seems to allude to the creation reads as follows: 


“Tt was delightful, all that was fixed by the great gods. 
Stars, their appearance [in figures] of animals he arranged. 
To fix the year through the observation of their constella- 
tions, twelve months (or signs) of stars in three rows he ar- 
ranged, from the day when the year commences unto the 
close. He marked the position of the wandering stars 
(planets) to shine in their courses, that they may do no injury, 
and may not trouble any one; the positions of the gods Bel 
and Hea he fixed with him. And he opened the great gates 
in the darkness shrouded, the fastenings were strong on the 
left and right. In its mass (i. ¢., the lower chaos) he made a 
boiling, the god Uru (the moon) he eaused to rise out, the 
night he overshadowed, to fix it also for the light of the 
night, until the shining of the-day, that the month might not 
be broken, and in its amount be regular. At the beginning 
of the month, at the rising of the night, his horns are break- 
ing through to shine on the heaven. On the seventh day, to 
a circle he begins to swell, and stretches to the dawn farther. 
When the god Shamas (the sun) in the horizon of heaven, in 
the east . formed beautifully and . tothe orbit 
Shamas was perfected ... the dawn Shamas should 
change . goingonitspath .. .” 


This passage naturally reminds Mr. Smith of the 
account in Genesis of the fourth day of creation, and 


the following, with equal reason, seems to refer to the 
sixth day of the Mosaic record: 

When the gods in their assembly had created . . . wore 
delightful the strong monster. . . they caused to be living 
creatures. . . cattle of the field, beasts of the field, and 
creeping things of the field . . . they fixed for the living 
— + + + Cattle and creeping things of the city they 

21 

Following this are fragments which seem to refer to 
the creation of man by God, and some instructions as 
to how God was to be approached. “Kvery day thy 
God thou shalt approach (or invoke), sacrifice, prayer 
of the month and instruments... to thy God in 
revereuce thou shalt carry. Whatever shall be suit- 
able for divinity, supplication, humility, and bowing 
of the face, fire? shalt thou give to him, and thou 
shalt bring tribute, and in the fear also of God thou 
shalt be holy.“ Afterward a great dragon corrupted 
man, and God spoke a terrible curse upon him, saying, 
among other things, Wisdom and knowledge hostilely 
may they injure him.“ 

In these inscriptions the word “Admi,” or “Adami,” 
is used to designate mankind, and not a single man. 
The author, probably not realizing the terrible dam- 
age which the acceptance of his suggestion would 
work to some carefully-epun theories, quietly calls 
attention to the fact that Sir Henry Rawlinson has 
already pointed out that the Babylonians recognized 
two principal races—the Adami, or dark race, and the 
Sarku, or light race, probably in the same manuer 
that two races are mentioned in Genesis, the sous of 
Adam and the sons of God. It appears incidentally 
from the fragments of inscriptions that it was the 
race of Adam, or the dark race, which was believed 
to have fallen.” If, then, the white races have no 
share in Adam's fall, and we cannot claim the sweet 
inheritance of total depravity——but, thank Heaven, 
these records are of the heathen, and may be disbe- 
lieved without spiritual danger. 

Fully half the translations in this book have to do 
with a person whose name cannot well be rendered 
phonetically. Mr. Smith calls him Izdubar, and be-. 
lieves him to be identical with the Nimrod of the 
Bible. Many of the inscriptions upon what Mr. Smith 
calls the Izdubar series of tablets are mere fragments, 
with no possibility of connection; but the eleventh 
tablet of the series gives, with but few important 
breaks, an account of a deluge corresponding in many 
details with the story as told in Genesis. We tran- 
scribe such portions of it as seem most interesting, 
premising them with the statement that fragments 
preceding them indicate beyond doubt that the re- 
lator, Hasisadra (Noah) claimed to have built an ark 
by order of God, who had declared he would destroy 
the sinners in the world. 

I perceived and said to Hea my Lord, the ship making 
which thou hast commanded me, when I shall have made, 
young and old will deride me. . Hea opened his mouth 
and spake and said to me his servant . into it enter 
and the door of the ship turn. Into the midst of it thy: 
grain, thy furniture and thy goods, thy wealth, thy woman 
servants, thy female slaves, and the young men, the beasta 
of the flelds, the animals of the field all. 

“ Ragmu-seri-ina-namari arose from tho horizon of heaven 
extending and wide. Vul in the midst of it thundered, and 
Nebo and Saru went in front, the throne-bearers went over 
mountains and plains, the destroyer Nergal overturned,, 
Ninip went in front and cast down, the spirits carried de- 
struction, in their glory they swept tho carth; of Vul the 
cloud reached to heaven. The bright earth to a waste was 
turned, the surfaco of the earth like . . it swept, it de- 
stroyed all life from the face of the earth. a 

“T sent forth a dove and it left. The dove went and turned, 
and a resting place it did not find, and it returned. I sent’ 
forth a swallow and it left. The swallow went and turned, 
and a resting place it did not find, and it returned. I sent- 
forth a raven and it left. The raven went and the decrease 
of the water it saw, and it did eat, it swam, and wandered - 
away, and did not return. I sent the animals forth to the 
four winds, 1 poured out a libation, I built an altar on tha 
peak of the mountain.” 

The Chaldean records date back as far as the year 
2000 B. C., which was about the date at which Abra- 
ham left Ur of the Chaldees.“ The question which 
must be settled before the actual value of the records 
can be estimated is that of their source. Were they 
and the contents of the Book of Genesis taken from 
a common source or tradition, or was either record 
taken from the other? This much is certain: the dis- 
covery of theso tablets establishes without a doubt the 
great antiqyity of the Hebrew Scriptures, and that 
the Book of Genesis does not record traditions pecu- 
liar to the Jews alone. The further disclosures which 
must result from Mr. Smith’s labors, and the conclu- 
sions which Orientalists may draw therefrom, will be 
awaited with great interest. 


BROWNING’S NEW BOOK. 
2 * wm. By Robert Browning. James R. Osgood & 


Considered as poetry, this book is bad, while aas 
prose it is simply execrable. The indistinctness and 
disjunctiveness which are the most prominent charac- 
teristics of the author's literary individuality are here 
displayed in their utmost depravity, while the poetic 
morsels which Browning is in the habit of giving 
at rare intervals to his admirers are sadly infrequent. 
In each successive book the author inclines more and 
more to what may be called accumulative speech. 
This thought-building, annoying enough when audibly 
indulged in, becomes unendurable when it must be 
read instead of listened to. The characters and scenes 


‘are as unpleasing as the method of narration; but the 
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book displays, nevertheless, great dramatic power. 
A rich young man of unformed character falls into 
the hands of a profligate whose cunning has survived 
the general wreck of his character; from such a 
teacher the younger man willingly learys life's lesson, 
and loves his teacher, who gets his pay by winning 
heayily from the pupil at cards. To gain 

“_just one more friendly snack 

At friend’s exchequer ere friend runs to — f 

Marries, renounces yielding friends such — 
the teacher follows his pupil upon his final visit to 
his affianced, but instead of winning, loses ten thou- 
sand pounds. Wrought up to unwonted sentimental- 
. ity by such unexpected result of play, each man tells 
to the other the story of the one sad love without 
which the heart of the Englishman of good family 
would, according to some authors, be incomplete. 
Meanwhile the confidante of the bride proves to be a 
woman who had been ruined by the gamester, and 
loved by the youth, and was now in thought and life 
almost a saint. She exposes her seducer to her old 
lover, is misunderstood by both, made love to anew 
. by both, proves herself the superior of each, is insulted 
by the profligate, kills him, dies herself in some 
manner wholly enigmatic, just as her girl friend, 
. agreeably to appointment, bids her opeu the door. 
But the poet says, No: let the curtain fall!“ and 
thus utters u sentence in better taste and purer Eng- 
lish than any other in the book. 

From our hurried outline of the plot and its nature, 
the reader who is at all acquainted with Browning’s 
favorite style will easily imagine that the story con- 
- tains some acute and curious analyses of character. 
Powerful passages abound in the last half of the book; 
the best proof of their power is that it survives the pro- 
oeas of extraction from its verbal entanglements. The 
— on throughout is as untrue to taste and possi- 
sibility as are the manifestations of spirit mediums. 
No person of healthy sensibilities can follow the inter- 
view between the heroiue and her abuser without con- 
tinous mental protest against the outrage upon true 
dramatic propriety which it involves. And yet, when 
read, a person of fair imagination will have gained 
' from it an abiding sense of a grand character. The 
Other personages of the drama impress themselves 
with like distinctness upon the reader, although each 
speaks only in the balting, self-disguising speech of 
Browning, and each—artless maiden, sufferiug woman, 
college boy, and old man of the world—has exactly 
the mental processes which no one can imagine as 
tormenting any one but Browning himself. In spite, 
however, of almost every technical fault of every 
literary tyro alive, and a few of a magnitude to which 
only hardened literary sinners can attain, the Inn 
Album displays with great distinctness the unique 
quality of its author's genius. Perhaps, in the coming 
day when all wrongs are to be righted, some one will 
translate Browning into intelligible English; when 
that day arrives great will be the wonder that verbal 
incapacity (or affectation) could so effectually conceal 
a man who, mentally, is fit to teach many of the favor- 
ite teachers of men. It is a crumb of comfort that 
the knowledge that he is charged with bad English 
has at last reached Browning; of one of the inscrip- 
tions in the album of the inn he makes his younger 
male character say: 

That bard’s a Browning; he neglects the form.“ 


THE PROGRESSIVE POLITICIANS OF ENG- 
LAND. 


English Radical . By R. J. Hinton. G. P. Putnam's 

Sons, New York. $1.50 

This book has every merit of the Englisù States- 
men, with which Colonel Higginson opened the “ Brief 
Biographies Series to which both books belong. In 
point of original matter Mr. Hinton’s book is superior 
to its predecessor; while largely made up of well- 
selected extracts, its author has not been so reluctant 
to express his own opinion as Mr. Higginson appar- 
ently was. The arrangement of the book is excellent. | 
Under the separate heads of The Independent Mem- 
bers,“ The Labor Agitation and Its Friends,.“ “Par- 
liamentary Agitators,“ and Popular Leaders,“ the 
author classifies a score of men, the respective posi- 
tions of whom, in the British political fleld, could not 
easily be assigned even by Americans familiar with 
the names and works of the men themselves. 

The subjects of all of Mr. Hinton’s biographies are 
men whose characteristics the American interested in 

English politics should know: most prominent among 

them are Prof. Fawcett, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir John 
Lubbock, Thomas Hughes, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Plimsoll, 
Sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr. Holyoake, Joseph Arch, and 
Mr. Chamberlain. The author has the taste to refrain 
from stating his own preferences and opinions, and no 
one can find them by reading these sketches. The 
plan of presenting azman’s record by giving quota- 
tions from books and periodicals enables him to say 
whatever he may choose without displaying personal 
feeling; but we are unable to see that he avails him- 
self of this opportunity to indulge in special blame of 
any one, while his praise is never extravagant. 

In a brief mention of the literary features of a 
book, reprints of statistics given in the book itself are 
hardly in place, yet we are tempted to quote from Mr. 

_ Hinton’s pages the financial status of coòperat ion in 
Great Britain in order that such of our readers as 
imagine the combining of capital by labor to be a 
Utopian scheme may see how the system bas been 
made to work in practice. Even were these figures to 


| Preacher’s Finger Post, Seeds o 


| designate dollars instead of pounds they would as- 
tonish most Americans. 

“ There were in England and Walesat the close of 1874, 700 80- 
cieties, and the amount insured was £1,657,781. There were 
340,990 members. The share capital at the end of 1873 was 
213,334,104, and the loan capital, £431,808, The trade accounts 
show that the cash paid for goods in the year was £12,334,780; 
the cash received for goods, £13,651,127 ; and the average stock- 
in-trade during the period, EI. 0, 187. The total expenses in 
the year were £541,284, while the interest on share, loan and 
other capital was £152,506. . . . The net profits in the year were 
as follows:—disposable net profits realized from all sources 
during the year, £958,921; dividends declared due to mem- 
bers, £861,964; dividends allowed to non-members, £18,555; 
and the amount allowed in the year for educational purposes, | 
£6,864. Besides the cotperative stores there are a large num- 
ber of joint-stock operative factories and workshops, cotton 
mills and factories.“ 

That Mr. Hinton’s book fills a place hitherto vacant 
in American literature is a fact which every reading 
man realizes; that it fills it very acceptably is cause 
for great satisfaction. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. Limber’s Raffle, and What Came of It, is a 
„purpose story which has to do with the morality 
of lotteries in church fairs. The author’s purpose, 
however, does not prevent him from being either 
wise or witty in every page. His characters are capi- 
tally drawn; and although the climax does not 
suggest a precedent which it is safe to suppose will be 
followed in many other communities, this same cli- 
max is excellent by way of suggestion. Should a few 
thousand copies of this little story find their way among 
lawyers (and lawyers read many books less entertain- 
ing and logical), we believe church lotteries would 
dispose of themselves. (Appletons.) 


The Harpers have just published as the fourth 
volume of the ‘‘ Douglas Series of Christian Greek and 
Latin Writers,“ Athenagoras, edited for school and 
college use, by Professor F. A. March, with notes by 
Professor W. B. Owen. The editor of the series natu- 
rally wonders that no place has been made in the 
Greek and Latin courses of English aud American 
schools for the writings of the early Christians. 
Doubtless conventionality is principally to blame for 
it; even a high degree of classical education is not 
sufficient to enable the average professor to think, 
without a shudder and fear of the consequences of 
sacrilege, of displacing a pagan writer by an apologist 
for Christianity, yet if the avowed object of classical 
studies is the actuat one, there is no reason why this 
excellent series should not come into general use. 
There is soon to be added to the series a volume of 
Justin Martyr and one of Augustine. 


The Homilist, by Rev. Dr. Thomas, contains in 
small compass a great many valuable suggestions to 
young ministers and theological students; we are in- 
formed that so eminent an authority as Dr. Lange 
pronounces this the best wofk of Homiletics in the 
English language. The contents are arranged under 
the following heads, and nearly every division has a 
separate author: Homiletic Sketches on the Book of 
Psalms, Homiletic Glance at the Epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians, Emblems of Soul Work, The Foreign Pul- 
pit, Germs of Thought, The Pith of Renowned Ser- 
mons, Variations on Themes from Scripture, The 
Preacher’s Dissecting Room, Biblical Criticism, The 
ermons, The Pulpit 
and its Handmaids.” In the “Preacher's Dissecting 
Room the subjeots are Canon Liddon, Dr. Vaughan, 
and Henry Ward Beecher, the two former being in- 
troduced to show what preachers should be, and the 
latter to show what they should not be. So anxious is 
the dissector to show the faults of his doubtfulꝰ sub- 
ject that he makes three different operations—a fact 
which, if well known, will undoubtedly help the sale 
of the book. (Tibbals & Sons, New York, $2.00.) 


The second series of Mr. Lowell’s essays, pub- 


blished under the title Among My@ooks, will be read 


by every one who enjoys leisurely, scholarly criti- 
cism. We believe all the essays in this volume ap- 
peared originally in the North American Review ; but 
as that excellent periodical is let alone in a most 
shameful manner by Americans of literary tastes, 
Among My Books will have the full effect of a new 
book. The subjects are Dante, Spencer, Wordsworth, 
Milton and Keats. Mr. Lowell, like every able critic, 
speaks as often according to taste as to rule, and 
therefore gives his readers frequent occasion to dis- 
agree with him; but fhe result of such disagreements, 
to the reader, is a very desirable quality of mental 
stimulus. There are younger essayists who provoke 
more admiration for their favorite authors; but hero- 
worship is as unsafe in literature as it is elsewhere, | 
and Mr. Lowell’s readers in the end arrive at a dis- 
criminating appreciation which is of more pleasure 
and stability than can-ever come of blind adora- 
tion of an autbor and all his works. The paper on 
Wordsworth, in the book before us, is an excellent 
indication of the author’s ability to discriminate be- 
tween the diverse but positive estimates which are 
made of noted writers. We hope the publication of | 
this volume may reawaken interest in its companions, 
My Study Windows and Among My Books, first series, 
aside from the entertainment that is to be found in 
them, for either will quicken the literary sensibilities 
of whoever reads them. (Osgood & Co. $2.) 


able notice, has written quite an enjoyable book 
named To and Through the Tropics. The trip was 
made in a clipper ship bound on a journey round the 
world, and with a few passengers so nearly related 
that the intercourse between them was very close 
and cordial. Visiting California, the Sandwich Islands 
and Australia, the ship crossed the Equator twice, 
and while it touched at no port not already described 
by several travelers, Mr. Vincent is so quick an ob- 
server that he finds at each point sometbing to men- 
tion that other writers have overlooked, and whatever 
he mentions is well told. His description of the ship 
itself is one of the most charming things in the book, 
and suggests a plan whereby people who love quiet 
but have not much money may have a long sea voyage 
at comparatively little cost, and Mave a ship prac- 
tically to themselves. The quality of the passengers may 
be imagined when we read that even among the crew 
Mr. Vincent’s quick ear did not catch an oath during 
a trip of sixteen thousand miles! The author’s de- 
scriptions of Australia are, though not actually fresher 
than the very bright sketches which are given of 
other localities, particularly interesting because we 
know so little of that strange island as seen through 
American eyes. Altogether, this little book is a pleas- 
ant surprise: the author has displayed many good 
qualities of his own, and we cannot see that he bas 
adapted from any other traveler. (Harpers.) 


It is too bad that a foreigner should be the first 
man to make a model book of information for emi- 
grants to America, but the fact remains that an Eng- 
lishman has done so. The book is entitled, Nebraska; 
its Advantages, Resources and Drawbacks, and the 
author is Mr. Edwin A. Curley, of London. Ina 
handsome octavo volume, illustrated by many excel- 
lent maps and charts, he informs the reader quite 
fully and with rare correctness upon the soil, climate, 
productions, population, and laws of the State. How 
to reach the State, what the cost will be, what the 
emigrant should take with him, what his promises of 
success and chances of failure are—all these and other 
natural questions of the intelligent emigrant are well 
answered. If the book bas a fault of any consequence, 
it is in its failure to describe carefully tbe soll and 
climate of that portion of the State which is still un- 
settled. Southeastern Nebraska is a fertile, well- 
watered country, concerning which too much praise 
is hardly likely to be given, but the opposite section 
of the State we should strongly dissuade even desper- 
ate emigrants from visiting. Probably the immense 
uncultivated area yet within the safety-line of climate 
made Mr. Curley careless of the existence of the wil- 
derness beyond, but unless English emigrants differ 
from their American cousins, nothing sbort of a sharp 
caution will prevent them from straying as far into 
the wilderness as their money will carry them. The 
autbor’s chapter on co-operative colonization deserves 
careful study by Americans who think of going to any 
new State, and the plan of the entire work should be 
mastered by whoever intends to * write up” any par- 
ticular section of country. (American and Foreign 
Publication Co., N. Y. $4.) 


Mr. W. R. Greg’s Rocks Ahead is a well-written 
and somber volume upon the political, economic and 
religious outlook in England. The author’s earnest- 
ness and ability are very evident to any reader, but 
we find many pages whoee contents seem inspired by 
dyspepsia or some other provocative of unn 
despondency. In the gradual uplifting of the lower 
classes he can see only a possibility of the supremacy 
of the lower orders; he fears the commercial decline 
of Great Britain because coal and iron afe not.so plen- 
ty as they once were and workmen are not so able, 
laborious and conscientious as they once were. The 
religious prospect seems yet more doleful to Mr. Greg. 
ie admits that faith in Christ is quite general, and 
tbat the spirit of religious controversy is active, but 
he finds that a large number of the intelligent men of 
every community are doubters or entire disbelievers. 
Religion being thus practically opposed (so Mr. Greg 
believes) by the highest intelligence of the nation, it is 
in great danger, with no hope of succor from the 
lower classes, who are accused by the author of being 
for the most part atheists. It will be hardly necessary 
to point out to Mr. Greg’s American readers that 
throughout this portion of the book the English 
Church, rather than the spirit of Christianity, is what 
the author regards as religion. It would be wrong to 
overlook or totally condemn this book; even over- 
statements of actual abuses are preferable to entire 
inattention. But so fondly does Mr. Greg cling to his 
„rocks,“ and so blind is he to all chances and proba- 
bilities of resoue, that neither by his honesty nor his 
vigor can he persuade many readers to believe in the 
clearness of his vision. (J. R. Osgood & Co. $2.00.) 


BOOKS RECEI — 


receipt 7a all new ications delivered at the 

of papers wi acknowledged im subsequent, 
232288 Accompanying memora „ re destruble in all 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. — 

Dickens Stories” (Household 
Daniel Popular Life cle Ponahoe, Boston 
Finney Chas. G Barn 


ki Edward, A. M. P., 2 The Devil’s Chain.“ Harpers. 
rr! Rosa. “Prince and Saviour.“ E. er, Boston. 
Longe. Charlotte M., My Young Alcides. Macmillans. 1 75 


ate. * also received current numbers of the following pabli- 


Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr., whose Land of — 


White Elephant brought its author. into very * 
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Vusiness Department, 


The Venerable Peter Cooper. 
I cheerfully testify that I have been to the 
Colton tal Association (19 Cooper Insti- 
4ute) and had two teeth extracted while + ~ 
the influence of Laughing Gas. [felt no 
whatever, and — 2, Rang produced no inju ous 
ar even * 

CooPpER.”’ 


A Satisfactory Award. 


The public will — the Post Office De- 

—5 in the award t xs & Oo. of 
tal contract for 1376. As tonthe 

= 2050 rs of the country is done on this 
STANDARD SCALE, the public want just this 

balance to guide them in settling all questions 

‘of weight. Give us rapid mail trains to 

Our mails and Fairbanks’ Scales to weet 

them, and, Mr. Postmaster-Goneral, 

‘serve the public satisfactorily.— 


Saratoga Springs. 


' Reasons for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute in ter, with circular describing 
its 3. Russian and other Baths, Elec- 


‘trical Appliances, Equalizer, &c,, will be sent 
“on application. pay Lang, Female, and 
ther chronic ty. 


Keep the Eyes Cool. 
AN from the heated condition 2 Re 
— ided i the a Bpectan 
e” 

oles avold which is — — that 

ere. small d nd, 

Spencer Opt. . Co., 16 Maiden 
York. 


For Asthmatlo and Pul- 
Bronchial 


monary Co 
— — curative prop- 
erties. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


‘En the Ficlds again with Prof. Gray. 


BOTANY 


Standard Text-Books, 


BY 
Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


More eatensively used in this Country 
than all other Botanical Series combtned, 


HOW PLANTS GROW. A oom lete and 
elementary work. ce $1.12. 
SS0NS IN ., and Vegetable 
Physiology, to which is added a copious Dictiona 
cal terms. Fully illustrated. Price 
SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 
popular and com hensive — book. This 
work, in connection with “How Plants Grow,” 
Fele a complete course in Botany for Common 
Academies and Seminaries. 62 


A most 


pages. 
Price $2.50. 
ANUA BOT . For hi grad 
ont 05 $2.25. * 


The same, with The Lessons. Price $3.00. 


STRUCTURA AND SYSTEMATIU 
AS „ with wood cuts. 566 pages. Price 


„ „ We will send single copies of either or all of 
the above, if desirea for 8 with a view 
“to eye on — & f half the appended 

will be given 


Ter beral terms 


Full descriptive circulars of Gray's Botantes, 
with many testimonials from eminent scientists 
und teachers, by mail en application. Address 


4VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS, 


“One copy of either HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR will 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

“ELARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of cither the MAGAZINE. WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Club of 
Vive SUBSCRIBERS at $4 O each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


‘GARPER’S CATALOGUE wit be sent by mail, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


HAR PEE 2 PROTHERS, 


VALUABLE 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AKFSPEARE AND TIE BIBLE. To which 
is added Prayers o = the Mage Proper and Im- 
espeare’ 8 use of the Sacred Name 
S RIS. author of “ Life of 
cleth, $1. 


ne vol., 16mo, 


FOR ACCIDENTS, EME 
and Poisons, and Care of the Sick. By 

a of the — of Physicians of Phila- 
deiph 4. 
cloth. Enlarged Edition, ‘fl. 


“This Work Ought to be Found in Every 
Country Home. 


„ Will send per mail, prepaid, upon receipt of 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
6224-26-28 Market St., Philadciphia. 


WANTE 


Divisible Surplus, 


holders so elect. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN 
H. B. CLAFLILN, 
DANIEL S. MILLER. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
BDWIN MARTIN, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashbior. 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, &e. 


above a four per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 


THIRTY-TIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


York Life Insurance Go. 


OFFICE: 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


January 1, 1876. 


— — — 
Amount of Not Cash Assets, Jan. |, 1878, 


$27,145,777 Si 


Premiums and 20. 81 

Interest received and accrued..... —— 1,370,658 34 — 7,999,661 5 
$35,085,438 66 

Disbursement Account. 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled poltoile s. 2,431,656 96 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and 122,400 83 

Commissiohs, brokerages, and Agency ezpenseee sss 361,918 06 

Advertising and physicians’ fees N. 501 N 
9.11168 4,918,535 97 


$30,166,902 69 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company. in bank and on hanagagagann.„ $1,768,201 2 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value, 
N. 88.240) 7,154,191 06 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more than double 
the amount loaned, buildings thereon insured for $15,717,000, and the 
policies assigned to the Company as additional! collateral security)...... 17,685,597 3D 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these 
policies amounts to 4.000. 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent 
463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection 
(estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, included in liabilities) 0 105.41 54 
Agents“ balanceees 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1, 1876, on 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 
Excess of market value of securities over coũ s 479,052 
Cash Assets, Jan. ! ae $30,645,955 64 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequont to Jan. 1, 1 $203,155 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, „„ 144,598 6 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies : participating insurance at 
four per cent. Carlisle net promium ; non-participating at five per cent. 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund over and 
303,138 81— 2.16.20 91 


82,499,688 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,456 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to their 
contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement if the policy- 


DURING THE YEAR, 7,29 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $21,944, 19. 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
C. R. BOGERT, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Actuary. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


DAVID DOWS, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 
JOON MAIRS, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM BARTOR, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


M.D., 


Vice-President and Actuary. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Medical Examiners. 
„ CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 


OVERSHOES. 


WE OFFER THE BALANCE 
OF OUR STOCK OF RUB- 
BER BOOTS, OVERSHOES 
AND ARCTICS, AT LOW 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von XIII., No. 6. 


— 


Plymouth Pulpit, 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


MAKE us to feel, our Father, that our life consists not in 
the present nor in the things which our hands can handle. 
May we feel within ourselves the meaning of the other king- 
dom. May we feel that it is not that which stays when we 
depart, but that which goes with us, that is of value. May 
we look into our hearts to know how much is there of the 
kingdom of God, of righteousness, of love, of joy, of fellow- 
ship in the Holy Ghost. And when we look how slender is 
the treasure !_ How little of heaven abides with us! How 
have we been wont to put away heavenly thought, as if that 
were something to come afterward when life isover! How 
little have we felt that the kingdom of God is within us! 

And now we draw near to thee, conscious of our want; 
conscious of the failures which have accompanied every day 
of our lives, with various degrees of knowledge and of care- 
fulness. We have stumbled, even iu the plainest things. We 
have done wrong and gone wrong, to fina ourselves yet 
more under the dominion ot the flesh than the Spirit. We 
have missed thee, in that we nave been turmoiied; in that 
we have had no peace; in that we have reit the sharp domi- 
nation of pride and or seifisnness; in that we have been dis- 
contented without reason. We have felt thine aosence and 
have not known what ailea us. We nave feit poor and have 
not known how to gain riches; or, knowing, have neglectc. 
our knowledge; and this morzing we make contession tc thee 
of the poverty that isin us. Would it were poverty of Spirit, 
with thy blessing thereon! Would that it wese a more pei- 
fect consciousness of that which we lack. for we are puffed 
up. We are strong. We think ourselves to be wise. We 
often comfort ourselves with tnoughts of our goodness, 
which is as the early cioud cr the morning dew. In thine 
eyes we are most slenderly appareied. We are without pro- 
vision. We are poor indeed. Have compassion upon us, 
thou that art from eternity a God of infinite mercy. Help 
us in our struggie—for we do strive. Help us to understand 
—not from the outward understanding alone, but by the 
ministration of thy Spirit ig our spirits. 

Grant, O Lord, that there may be that forming power mov- 
ing upon the deep chaos of our souls which shall bring forth 
light and life. We pray that every one of us, this day, may 
de taught of God. Not forsaking the way of life, nor the 
experience of good men gathered up from the days of old, 
may we long for, and know bow to possess, that knowledge 
whick shall teach us to walk in the new and living way, and 
to live by faith and not by sight. 

We pray that thou wilt help all those who are discouraged. 
How many there are who have made war against themselves! 
and yet for years the Hivitee and the Hittites have had pos- 
session of the hills; nor can the people drive them there- 
from. Have compassion upon those who are willing, as they 
think, but who strive without fruit or profit. Have com- 
passion upon those who go all the day long with uneasiness 
and a self-condemning conscience, and who know that they 
desire above everything else to please God. Have compas- 
sion upon all those who are found in the presence of over- 
mastering temptations that come upon them as the sun in 
the summer, and beat them down small and languid, so that 
they cannot resist. Have compassion upon those who have 
been so misled and overcome and entangled that they are in 
bondage to pride, and to selfishness, and to avarice, and to ali 
forms of iniquitous worldliness. Have compassion upon 
those who are changatiie ; who know not how with resolution 
to hold the mind; whose purposes change with the changing 
winds. Have compaseion upon all, thou that art the greatest 
and the most concerned for the lowest and the least. Q how 
great is thy flock, if we think of all the things that live 
in the air, or in the sea, or in the ground, and that look to 
thee for a provision for their life! K thou dost think upon 
the infinite brood that man despises, or treads unseen under 
foot, and art caring for them, how much more dost thou re- 
gard men, and all men—the lowest, the poorest, the least 
esteemed! Thou God of the groaning, thou God of the pris- 
oner, thou God of the sick, thou God of the wandering, thou 
Lord and Saviour of sinners, how dest thou look upon the 
great scattered household here upon earth! Grant to-day 
that the thought of thine infinite compassion, and the sense 
of thy nearness to us, and of thy power upon the soul, may 
enter into the mind of every one. Better than silver or gold, 
better than all precious stones are thy thoughts. May 
our hearts shine with them ; and may we rejoice in thee, and 
hope in thee, and in thee triumph. 

And now we pray that thou wilt 1ead each one, accordi 
to his circumstances, by the hang. We pray that thou wil 
bless’ to every one the conditions in which thy providerce 
has placed him. May we search not so much how to rid our- 
selves of pain, as how to convert it into obedience and vir- 
tue. May we seek not so much this height or that desired 
thing as out of every circumstance tc extract some virtue to 
the honor and glory of our God. Cou. fort those who are in 
thy presence. Relieve such as are in trouble. May they 
know that there is a God of consolation. Be near to those 
whoee hearts are yet sore, wounded by the pangs of bereave- 
ment. Most graciously comfort them, as a mother comfort- 
eth her children. Be near to those who are in desolgteness 
and loneliness, and who have no refuge but thyself. Give 
thine angels charge concerning them. Be with those who 
are seeking, but who find not the gatdof peace. We pray 

for al) those who are perplexed in worldly affafrs, and who 
are obliged, day by day, to contend earnestiy for the faith of 
thy Providence, and for the conviction of God’s thought of 
them. Give them the lordly virtue of rejoicing under afflic- 
tion, and of towering into a true and divine manhood, above 
the reach of all outward changes, and all mere earthly affairs. 
Draw near to those who are in prosperity. Shield them from 
the temptatéons to which they are Hable, and inspire them 
with some conception of what it is for them to live, and to 
do that which shall be worthy of themselves and of their 


— 


Saviour Jesus Christ. 


May thy kingdom extend everywhere, and may the open 
gates be thronged by those who are entering by the new and 
spiritual path into communion with God through the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We pray that thou wilt take away every root 
of bitterness, all causes of offense, ali epvyings, all jealous- 
ies and all hatreds, and bring thy peoplegogether more and 


Hymns (Plymouth Collection): 


more perfectly. Grant that thus all elements that are from 
evil and from the Evil One may be driven out of the earth. 
Grant that men may hate no more, but learn the life of love, 
until nations shall embrace each other, not in wrestling arms 
of cenflict, but in a true spirit of benevolence; until the 
weak shall be under the care of the strong, until ignorance 
shall be done away, until superstition shall disappear, and 
all mankind shall see thy salvation. 

And ‘to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 

Amen. 


everlasting. 


— 


LOVE IN OBEDIENOE* 


“ And this is love, that ye walk after his commandments.” 
—2 John 6. 

“ Ye are my friends if ye do Icommand you.” 
Wohn xv. 14. 


N the one passage we are told that love and 

keeping the commandments are equivalents. It is 
not said that love shows its fruits in the keeping of 
the commandments, but that it is the same as keeping 
the commandments. That is to say, they are inter- 
changeable. In the other passage—that in the evan- 
gelist—the same is declared of friendship. Keeping 
the commandments, or conforming to the wishes, of 
friends, is represented as equivalent to friendship. 

The royal law, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with au thy heart and mind and soul and strength,“ 
Ll 2 wonaeriul command: but its magnitude and ap- 
parent impossibility stagger every one; for we are ac- 
customed to judge of love by some experience that we 
have had, and men say, How is it possible that a 
man should lovo One whom be has never seen, who 
never speaks to him, and who gives no sign or token 
of his existence, such as we are accustomed to receive 
from other persons or beings? How shall we address 
ourselves to this vast vacuity that is said to be popu- 
lated with moral qualities, and to cohere around a 
centra] existence callea ‘God’? How shall we love 
that with all our heart and mind and soul, and with 
an intensity which absorbs our whole strength!“ 

Now when, besides this, we come into the schools of 
Christianity, especially in these later days, and find a 
great variety of experiences developed; when we see 
persons who are living what is called by some the 
faith-life,“ by others “the higher life,“ and by still 
others “the love life“; when we hear, in our confer- 
ences, public and private, the experiences of one and 
another in the transcending power of the love of 
Christ; when we hear it from noble persons; when we 
read it in books and newspapers; and when, seeking 
ourselves some such experience, we find all void and 
vacant,—then a great deal of hidden trouble exists. 
There is a great deal of trouble, my brethren, in the 
friction of social, civil, commercial and physical af- 
fairs; but, r all, in any largely-endowed and ac- 
tive mind, its friction and worry over its own self, 
over its aspirations and sbort-comings, is far greater 
than that which atteuds any experiences in outward 
affairs. 

This great realm qi subtle experiences is one with 
which the pulpit deals less than with any other, be- 
cause it is less competent to deN with it. Who shall 
enter upon this vast subject? In the first place, who 
is able to speak adequately of the Divine nature? 
Who shall adequately speak of its possible, or proba- 
ble, or actual strivjngs and operations? And then, 
who can undertake to say positively that only so much 
or so much of it is real to the human soul? If one 
says, “I see visions and I dream dreams,“ bow shall 
one who neither sees visions nor dreams dreams con- 
tradict him? If I know only what a harp of six strings 
can do under the hand of an ordinary player, I am 
pot competent to declare what a full-chorded harp of 
many strings can do under a master’s touch. I cannot 
reason from the lower to the higher. 

And so it seems very difficult to enter into this ques- 
tion of the possible experiences of men in loving Christ 
as a Being who epitomizes and represents the fullness 
of the Divine glory and the Divine love to men. The 
consequence is, that as there is a great difficuity inher- 
ent, in the nature of the subject, in regard to both of 
its terms—namely, the Divine nature, and the recep- 
tive and experimental nature of the soul of man—as it 
is difficult, in each of these particulars, to make the 
way of truth plain, what do we find? We find, in the 
first place, one large class of persons who are triumph- 
ant, jubilant, and seeking, rightly, to give a similar 
release and elevation to all others, seeking to raise the 
standard of Christian experience higher, and to shake 
the tree of life till it drops down abundantly not 
leaves but fruit, to heal the sinful hearts of man. 

But right by their side we have those who say, “I 
have striven long in supplication, but there is no an- 
swer to my prayer. How shall I get that vision which 
you tell of having? Put me in the way. Plant my 
feet where yours are. Show me the footsteps which 
you took. Point out the road to me, and I will go all 
‘he distance, that I may have just sucb an experience as 
you say you have day by day. Not only have I 
prayed for it, but I have read for it, I have sung for 
it, I have wept for it; I have longed for it; and it has 
never come to me. Is it because I am not elected? 
What ails me, that I have no such sense of a real 
Christ, and no such feeling of love toward him? 1 
know I love my children; I know I love my compan- 
ion; I know I love my friends; but I cannot feel this 
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emotion ot love, transcending and overflowing, for 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Tell me how I shall attain it.“ 


When sucif a one goes to his minister and friends for 


advice on this subject, what does he get? He is told, 

“This kind of experience cometh not but by fasting 
and prayer.” That is just what I have been doing,” 
be says, but it does not come to me.“ 

It is precisely at that point where we attempt to ex- 
plain to a person the waxs of this subtle interior ex- 
perience by which one realizes the invisible God, that 
all books, all teaching, and all personal conversation 
fail; and we say to the person, Keep trying; perse- 
vere; aud by and by you will strike it, or, it will come 
to you.” And we confess, in saying this, that we do 
not know definitely bow to bring a person face to 
face with the truth, and say to him effectually, ‘‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world.“ 

Now, in view of all these difficulties I am not, 
surely, in a mood to arrogate to myself the power of 
making any plainer this particular path of experi- 
ence. I do not feel capable of doing any better in 
this respect than others have done. All I undertake 
is to give you a better conception of the law by which 
you may severally correct some mistakes which you 
have been making; by which those who are burdened 
on thig subject may see that it is not needful that they 
should carry such burdens as they are carrying; and 
by which they who have not had this experience may 
get at least a glimmer of light and hope in regard to 
what is possible to them. For I do not hesitate to say, 
that, while there are thousands of persons in every 


great Christian community who are singing saints, 


there are also thousands and thousands of persons 
who never will be in any like sense singing saints, and 


yet are saints, and are in every way accepted and ace 


ceptable. 


It is in the hope of giving release to this latter class 


that I shall attempt to show that the fact that they 
have not had precisely the same experience that the 
former have does not destroy their right to rejoice in 
their own way, and to be confident in their acceptance 
with God through the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The first statement that I make is, that ull feeling 
or emotion is in its nature transient. Feeling may 
repeat itself; but it is not apt to be continuous. It 
may have more or less continuity accordivg to cir- 
cumstances; but in its very nature it is effervescent 
and evanescent in the proportion in which it is in- 
tense. This is the common law of emotion. I am 
speaking, not of animal passions and appetites, but of 
social feelings and moral sentiments. 

The law in respect to this is, that they are excite- 
ments which come and go continuously, and that they 
seek, always, to inspire some line of conduct or action. 
They are good, if you judge goodness by pleasurable 
sensation or pleasurable experience: any social feel- 
ing or moral sentiment in exercise is pleasurable; but 
pleasurableness is not the end of feeling. It is inci- 
dental to it, and co-operative with it; but the object 
of emotion is to inspire some line of conduct or course 
of development. It does not exist for the sake of 
itself. It is music, not for the sake of music, but that 
we may keep step to it in our march. 

So it may be laid down as a general law, that all 
wholesome social or moral feeling tends to intermit; 
to come and go; to rise here and sink there; and to 
rise again and sink again, like waves. It does not 
concatenate itself. It does not make a continuous 
chain. It does not throb alike at all times. It does 
not perform, as the music of the spheres may be sup- 
posed to do, with endless harmony. An emotion is a 
perpetual movement of the soul toward some action 
or conduct. When emotion ceases as a feeling, if it 
has been rightly dealt with, it is not gone; it bas be- 
come latent. Itis there; but it has taken on a new 
form. 

As I have intimated, all right feeling tends to cease 
as a feeling; and, when it ceases, if it has been rightly 


dealt with, it tends to become conduct, or an action, 
or a line of action. i 


When sugar and tea stand in separate cups, the one 
strong and bitter, the other sweet, and only sweet; if 
alump of the sugar is thrown into the cup of tea it 
disappears. It is not gone, but it has added its quality 
to the tea. Itis no longer to be seen or handled, bes 
it is there, 

Now, aright emotion disappears; but it nt: 
if rightly dealt with, because it has changed its very | 
existence, and become latent in some power that we 
exert, in some virtue that we possess, or in some act 
that we perform. It exists still; but it exists in a dif- 
ferent and more effective way than it did before the 


change took place. 


All feeling which does not commute Jitself{ into ac- 


tion tends either to wear out (and so is a mere fugitive 
experience) or to become sentimental. That is to say, 


a right emotion isa wholesome feeling, taking hold 


on practical life, and rendering itself useful as a 
motive power, or it is a feeling which, instead of 
existing in that high practical state of usefulness, 
separates itself from all practicalness, and becomes 
sentiment, and so useless—thus passing into the region 
of mere imagination. Right feeling naturally works 
toward the real and practical; and when it ceases to 
work in that direction it becomes thin, vapory, senti- 
mental. All feeling that is incapable of expressing 
itself in action is sentimental, and all genuine feeling 
is capable of expressing itself more or less in action. 


Now, as it is true that wholesome feeling, rightly 


It has commuted itself into conduct. * 
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dealt with; tends to embody itself in some form of | 


action, so it is true, on the other hand, that right 
action toward right ends teuds, with more or less 
vigor and success, to produce a corresponding feeling. 
It works both ways. As in him who is led by love to 
perform a deed of self-abnegation the feeling com- 
mutes itself into action or conduct, so in bim who has 
no feeling, but who desires feeling, and for the sake 
of that desire performs an act of self-abnegation, that 
act tends to work back and develop a feeling or an 
emotion. In that way, and in a higher sphere, con- 
duct will continually produce feeling, as feeling con- 
tantly produces, or tends to produce, conduct. . 

We have now a foundation laid for considering the 


‘passages of our text: 
„This is love, that ye walk after his commandments.” 


That is to say, love is not merely an emotion. That 
love which tends continually to incarnate itself in 
conduct is in the form in which God desires it to exist. 

You choose to sit with your faces toward God. As 

the morning looks over upon the earth, radiant and 
royal and glorious, so you want to love God. You 
want to sing praises to him. You want to glory in 
him. You want to pour out joy Godward, with un- 
mingled utterance. In other words, you want emo- 
tion. You are seeking for it; but the law eis, Keep 
my commandments.” That,“ says God, “isa the 
form in which I would rather bave your love. He 
that keeps my commandments loves me, and is be- 
loved of me; and benceforth you are friends because 
you keep my commandments. I desire that friend- 
ship which shows itself, not in emotion, but in some- 
thing better—in character and in conduct. It is in this 
latent, converted form, that we are desired to mani- 
fest our love to God. 
Nov. in this latent, converted form, thousands may 
be conscious of exercising love toward the Lord Jesus 
Christ who are not conscious of it in its higher imag- 
inative forms. God's natural poets; God's natural 
Orators; God's natural artists; those in whom the 
sense of the ideal is strong; those who are largely en- 
dowed with reason which works through the imagina- 
tion—they are the singers; they are the persons who 
have the capacity of realizing an emotion in its orig- 
inal forms: but the great mass of mankind have not 
that capacity. They are not capable of producing a 
pure emotion, except under an extraordinary pressure 
and stimulus. It is not the ordinary product of the 
mind. But men are not on that account to be dis- 
couraged, as though they did not and could not de- 
velop any feeling; for a small amount of feeling, 
taking the form of obedience to a known command, 
is an equivalent, and more than an equivalent, fora 
greater amount of feeling that is unfruitful. Fxpe- 
rience shows us that those persons who have tran- 
scendent and heroic emotive experiences which are 
not commuted into conduct are not any better, nor 
half so good, as those who are admirable in practical 
life, but always mourning over the leanness of their 
experience. Emotion unconverted into conduct is 
like sugar in the original juice, before it has turned to 
wine. 

Thousands of persons have emotion which comes up, 
and evaporates. Others may not have the power of 
developing so much feeling; but what they have con- 
-solidates itself, and works out in the form of disposi- 
tion, of conduct, and of permanent character by 
reason of conduct. 

If this should seem a little strange in the general 
statement, let me illustrate it in such familiar ways as 
will assure you that Iam not walking in theories, but 
treading on ground which you may test and approve 
for yourselves. 

Will you consider, for a moment, how friendships 

are formed? Friendships are plenty in early life; 
and they grow fewer and fewer as years go by, not 
because folks die out of them physically, but because 
they die out of them by inward death. Boys at school 
form strong friendships. How do they arise? Why 
do these boys become attached to each other? Be- 
«cause they are handsome? No; the homeliest boys 
‘are sometimes the best boys—I hope. How comes it 
that these friendships are formed? Well, when boys 
are drawn together, no matter how, one takes to an- 
Other, and begins to do the things that are agreeable 
to him; and then reciprocation takes place; and thus, 
gradually, through this almost undesigned interplay, 
à mutual affection springs up, and goes on from week 
to week. They hunt together, and serve each other; 
and on the foot-ball ground, whether iu friendly au- 
tagonism or in companionsbip, still they are working 
into each other. And as soou as a man ceases to think 
of himself, and begins to think of another, and carries 
‘himself so as to play into that other’s good will or 
want or wish, friendship is established. There is no 
centripetal friendship. All friendship is centrifugal. 
It is turning into conduct a kindly feeling toward a 
Companion; it is saying the right things to him; it is 
storing up pleasure for him; it is going on some expe- 
dition with him; it is being gentle and obliging to- 
ward him; it is in a thousand ways acting in relation 
to him in a spirit of generosity—these are the things 
that constitute the basis of friendship. 

Now, all friendships which are not based on some 
‘form of action are evanescent. True aud permanent 
friendship is the fruit ot love. It is unconscious. It 
‘is not self-seeking. It does not regard its own things. 
It considers another’s gcod. It is not easily provoked. 
It thinks no evil. It does not rejoice in iniquity. 


Friendship of the right sort is the development of true 
‘benevolence as between one and another soul in this 
mortal state. Such friendships, as they come by the 
conversion of feelings into actions, illustrate the truth 
that lam speaking to-day. You might sit down and 
take the photograph of a boy who has lately come to 
school, who is the son of noble parents, and who is 
fine-looking, and you might try to feel friendship for 
him; you might look at that photograpb, and pray 
over it, and meditate over it, and how long would it 
be before you could feel friendship for him under 
such circumstances? But meet him; show him the 
way of the woods; go with him through the ravines 
in summer and in winter; hunt with him; participate 
with him in all those athletic games which develop 
manhood In boys; fight with him if necessary that 
you may have a glorious reconciliation afterwards; 
go with him through the vicissitudes of life, by which 
persons come into relations of sympathy with each 
other; and then you will have formed a friendship 
for him. It is feeling reduced to practice, and not 
feeling alone, that makes friendship. 

Take still another instance. There was a time, be- 
fore 1860, when people did not beljeve that there was 
such agthing as patriotism ; and there came pretty near 
being a reason for that disbelief. Men said, Every- 
thing is bought and sold. It is all politics or all 
money; and over that, perhaps, a little film of senti- 
ment. Some call it patriotism; but oh, that is for 
poets. Everybody is seeking his own ends. All are 
acting on the principle that when you are among Ro- 
maus you must do as Romans do.” That was the 
public sentiment. I abhorred the doctrine; and yet 
my feet stood on slippery places, till I went into the 
sanctuary of God, and heard the thunder of the trum- 
pet calling this nation to arms, and saw how, under 
all the ashes of worldliness, there were glowing coals 
of holy fire, and beheld on both sides men rising up 
und saying, Here is my body; here are my children; 
here is my property—take them all, God of battles, 
and spare the country and liberty.” For the sake of 
preserving the nation and the freedom which it gave, 
men were willing to yield up everything that was 
deur to them. Was there no patriotism in that? 

Now,I preach patriotism to the young men here; 
and what do I mean? Do I mean that feeling which 
leads a man to say, O how I love my own dear New 
Hampshire; O how I love my precious Vermont; O 
how love old Massachusetts“? Is a man’s patriotism 
shown by simply saying, O how I love my country 
from one ocean to the other, and from the lakes to the 
guilt”? A patriotic man would have such feelings, to 
be sure, for every part of his country; but ab! when 
aman dies for his country, then he proves, as be can 
in no other way, that he loves it. Not he who is 
touched on the Fourth of July with emotions of patri- 
otic pride is a patriot par excellence. Go to that 
unpainted brown house away beyond the busy village; 
see that woman whose brow is furrowed with sorrow 
and care. When her country called, she said to him 
who was ber ouly support and hope, “Go, my son— 
go.“ He went, but be never returned; and she wept 
for him; but, from that day to this, she has been 
proud of his going. Thanks be to God,” she says, 
“that [had something togive. It was for my native 
land, aud for my God, that I gave him.” There is pa- 
triotism. The feeling has been expressed; it has been 
nourished: and now it glows as upon a sacred altar, 
by reason of that which was done. For every feeling 
may be measured, not by its bulk and outbreak, but 
by that which it will bear or suffer for another, or for 
a cause. Patriotism is latent in its noblest forms. He 
is the true patriot who is trying by every means in his 
power to raise his countrymen up toa higher level, 
and to give them more culture, wore goodness, more 
mauliness. 

Take the household. The love of the husband and 
the wife very soon ceases to show itself as an emotion, 
except occasionally. It flames up in the morning, it 
may be, and then subsides. All the rest of the day 
there is in their hearts the tenderest and most recipro- 
cal attachment, which sings continually; but the out- 
ward expression of this love assumes another form. 

Don’t you suppose that if the hard-working man, 
when he comes home at night, should ask his wife 
whether she has been thinking of him through the 
day, and she should tell the truth, she would say, 
“Edward, your name has hardly entered my mind 
since morning”? Why, what have you been doing?“ 
“Well, I have been cooking for you, and sewing for 
you, all day. The fact is, I have been so busy doing 
for you, that I have not had much time to think about 
you.” Is not the feeling which pervaded and inspired 
that doing a more noble state of emotion than sitting 
at the window and thinking, and thinking, and think- 
ing of him, and neglecting his dinner and his jacket 
and his stockings, would be? 


strongest, purest, highest passion in life. And yet the 
mother, in the ratio in which she loves, does, and 
shows her love by doing. She converts her emotion 
into some substantial form. It becomes an active 
development or disclosure. And that is legitimate. 
But oftentimes we love our children so much that we 
ruin them. We give them their own way. We do 
not suffer for them by restrainingthem. That mother 
who loves her children so that she forgets that she 
loves them; that mother who is absorbed in doing for 


| ing for their comfort and happiness, so that she 


Take a mother’s love for her children. This is the 


her children, in laboring for their welfare, in provid- 


searcely thinks of her affection for them—she is the 
true mother. Her love for them is strong, but it a- 
sumes the form of action rather than of emotion. 

It is common to say that a physician hardens hime 
self to sights of suffering. But this is not necessarily, 
perhaps not often, true. You who are not called to 
perform surgical operations, or to witness such pain- 
ful or revolting scenes of suffering as the physician 
habitually sees. in you, when you see anything of this 
kind, emotion breaks out into such a form that you 
are helpless. 

But the surgeon is a man who, for the sake of hue 
maoity, has trained his feeling to take a practical 
form, one who has not worn out susceptibility, but 
in whom pity, helpfulness, sensibility, give aptness to 
the hand. 

A very eminent surgeon once told me that, when he 
was about to perform a capital operation, he could 
not eat; that he was so nervous for hours beforehand 
that he could not hold his hand still; but that, when 
the time came, and he went into the operating room, 
as soon as he had something to do, he was perfectly 
self-possessed. Said he, “The moment I took the 
knife my band was as firm asa stone, and I never felt 
another particle of feeling until I bad gone through 
the whole operation; but the moment it was done aad 
the patient was safe, and I had thrown off my bloody 
garments, the reaction came.’’ Here was the most 
intense and powerful feeling completely absorbed in 
activity ; and would you say that he was hard-hearted 
because bis body took on the necessary conditions for 
the performance of a great duty for humanity? 

This law may be much more widely illustrated. It 
is universal. You can trace it out yourself, and find 
abundant confirmation of the truth that he who en- 
deavors to keep the commaudments of God earnestly, 
in that large spirit, loves God. 

It does not necessarily follow that in coming to this 
state of loving God you should go through an ap- 
preciable reasoning process. If that which is right 
and true and pure and virtuous is divine, if it presents 
itself to you and if you say, This is the command- 
ment of God; this is the way in which I am to walk,“ 
and if you accept it as a commandment binding upon 
you andfulfill it, you may not havea very strong emo- 
tion of love toward God, but you manifest your love 
toward him in the most effectual way; for keeping his 
commandments is the sign of loving him. Not those 
who glow and sing and seem uncertain, like a bird on 
theswinging bough, whether to sit and sing or whether 
to fly through the air—not they alone are lovers. 
They who have no impulse to rise; they who are 
scarcely conscious that they have any emotion, but 
who feel the whole of their being flowing out to the 
right, because it is right; to the good, because it is 
good; to the noble, because it is noble—they are show- 
ing love to God in a practical form. They are keep- 
ing his commandments, and this, by the indication af 
the Scriptures, is the token of true love to him. 

Those, then, who glory in the overflow of feeling 
are not necessarily any more truly lovers of Christ 
than others. Be not vain. All of us are liable to van- 
ity. Even those who think they are living nearest to 
Christ, and who have eminent experiences at times, 
are liable to spiritual pride—and all the more if they 
have those larger visions. Therefore the knowledge 
should be imparted to every one who is seeking that 
higher disclosure that he is not necessarily loving 
Christ any more on account of the elevated feeling of 
which he is conscious. That is not the test. The 
brightness, the striking manifestation of Christian ex- 
perjence, the amplitude of joy and peace—these do 
not of necessity prove that you are a lover of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments.” 


Where is your fruitfulness? In how many ways do 
you represent Christ? You may represent him in ac- 
quiescence, in cheerfulness, and in happiness; but 
how many of you represent him in other respects? 

I would say, further, that those who seek for emo- 
tion in the daily discharge of duty need not be dis- 
couraged if the emotion does not come in any 
considerable degree, in answer to their endeavor. It 
is permitted to you to ask both for the conscious glow 
of love and for the power to turn that feeling iuto 
practice; but if you earnestly try to keep the com- 
mandments of Christ through the whole range of your 
life, then you need pot be distressed because you lack 
a vivid sense of the emotion. 

There is a great deal more wheat in this Book than 
has yet been thrashed out of it. I want you to see 
how different from ordinary experience is that which 
is indicated in this remarkable twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew’s Gospel. When the Son of man welcomes 
the blessed to “inherit the kingdom prepared for 
them from the foundation of the world, what is the 
experience on which this welcome is founded? “ For 
I was ahungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, 
and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me. Then shall the righteous [poor souls, like some of 
you, who had been trying all their lives to test their 
love by the amount of feeling which they had] answer 
him, saying, Lord, when did all this occur? And the 
King replies, Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” God identifies himself with 
all mercies, all humanities, all the sweet virtues ot 
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society, and all the duties which belong to life; and he 


says to every one of you, “ Iuasmuch as you do these 
things, the humblest and poorest of them, as I would 
do them to the lowest and least of creatures, you do it 
unto me.“ 

But oh! do not limit it to men and women, or to 
their children. God owns the universe. There is not 
an insect, gauzy-winged, that flies in the summer air 
that is not worth his creating and his support; there 
is not a sentieut thing iu all the realm that he is not 
cognizant of; aud I say that inasmuch as, practicing a 
true manhood, you do the least kindness to the beg- 
gar's brat; inasmuch as, suppressing your fastidious 
tastes, you take the uncombed and dirty ragamuffin 
from the street and care for him; inasmuch as you go 
to the most loathed and detested felon that rots in jail 
and minister to bim; inasmuch as you look after the 
poorest and neediest outcast; nay, inasmuch as you de- 
liver the trembling lamb from the wolf; inasmuch as 
you turn aside from the worm and refuse to crush it; in- 
asmuch as you spare the summer fly; inasmucb as you 
show yourself benign to the invisible animalcule; in- 
asmuch as you are merciful to the most insignificant 
thing in the universe, you are showing yourself to be 
of God's mind, of God's disposition, and you are doing 
it to Him. 

How many persons have for hours and hours prayed 
for emotion, not knowing that keeping the command- 
ments of God in practical life is the best form of emo- 
tion; not knowing that transmuted feeling, feeling 
from which comes obedience, and which is changed 
into action rightly inspired and carried on, is the 
nature as well as the substance of love to God, and is 
accepted of him! 

I do not say that if you have the power to come into 
a more developed state of emotion it is not your 
privilege; but I say to all who linger this side of that, 
You do not need to bave it in order to feel assured that 
you are children of God. How many there are who 
are earnest, conscientious, submissive, patient, meek, 
but who, because they never had the iridescent 
power of disclosed emotion, think they have no right 
to call themselves Christians! But the way to Christ’s 
heart is not narrow. The spirit of the Gospel is more 
benign than theology is. And I say that where one, 
in every position of life, is willing to do. and tries to 
do, what Christ would do if he stood in his place, he 
does all that he can do to show his love to God, and 
God will accept it a thousand times more amply and 
generously than it is offered. 

Children bave sometimes offered me fiowers in token 
of their respect and affection. They have surrounded 
the gift with all the little feeling which had been dis- 
closed in them; but I, who had lived many years 
longer than they, and had experienced much more than 
they, took the flowers with a largeness of appreciation 
with which they did not and Ceuld not give them. 
And there is not a thought, or feeling, or act, or strug- 
gle, or faint attempt, that you offer to God, with a 
desire to show your love for him, that he does not ac- 
cept in a larger and more glorious spirit than it is 
offered in by you. 

Then lift up your hands, ye that are feeble; lift up 
you hands that hang down; raise your thoughts to 


God. and rejoice in him. There is no seraph’s song 


that is too sweet for him; and there is no song s0 
humble that it is not acceptable to him. The lowest 
and most inconspicuous offering, one that has with 
it no conscious feeling, but only a latent feeling show- 
ing itself in the form of submission and obedience, he 
takes, not according to the magnitude of the spirit in 
which you offer it, but according to the grandeur of 
his own bountiful nature. 

Be of good courage, be simple, and be true; love 
God, and show your love for him by what you do to 
his children on earth; and then trust him, not because 
of any covenant, and not because you understand the 
why or the wherefore, but because he is so good; and 
80, by aud by, when you have gone a few steps higher, 
you will come, perhaps, to the singing state, where, 
with perpetual love, you also shall have the music of 
emotive life. 


“THIS DAY SHALT: THOU BE WITH 
ME.” 


By G. S. D. 


EAR Lord! when T am called away, 
And this frail body dies,— 
Shall my soul find some winding way, 
To mock its speed, and make delay 
While seeking Paradise ? 


I long with such desire supreme, 
To reach thy dwelling-place ; 
By toilsome day, my happiest theme, 
Through weary night, my sweetest dream— 
The hope to see thy face! 


And it were worse than dying e’en 
The thought, when life is done, 

A darksome space may intervene 

Dead faith and living sight between, 
Where I must grope alone! 


My child! let doubts disturb no more— 
Death is my touch of grace; 

The swinging of my mansion’s door, 

Tho crossing of my threshold o’er— 
And then, my swift embrace! 


The Children of the Court. 


By Mrs. J. H. Morsr. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SEEKING PORTUNES. 


ea late on the evening after little Day 
was lost, Jim, tramping up one of the narrow 
streets that lead from the piers into the heart of 
the city, suddenly heard a cry at his elbow, and 
was seized round the leg by a small boy. 

‘*Halloa! Who are you?“ he asked, stopping 
short, as he could not very well help doing, and 
seeing by the street lamp a good-looking, chubby- 
faced little fellow whom he did not at once 
recognize. 

O I'm Day! Day North! And I'm lost! You 
saw me in the country, when we tumbled in the 
hay at home. O do—do take me home !” he cried, 
and burst into tears. 

„Good thunder! Who'd a thought such a 
thing! Take ye home? Of course I will—give 
us yer hand, quick! Lost all this time !” exclaimed 
Jim, and, turning, he hurried along so fast, back 
towards the river that, at the end of a block, the 
little fellow gasped: ‘“‘O I can't! O my legs! 
They'll come off!“ 

So they will—so they will, chap!“ said Jim, 
stopping instantly, ‘‘ I was thinkin’ o’ yer folks at 
home frettin’ for ye all this time. But, there !” 
stooping before the child. Git up on my back. 
That's right—so. Now don’t cry no more, an’ 1 “1 
git ye home as fast as I ken. How ever in all the 
world did ye find yer way down to the city ? How 
was it, chap? Tell a feller !” | 

It was Joe Britton began it,” said Day. 

Joe Britton ought to be wolloped,” said Jim. 
** How did he begin it?“ 

Jim’s coaxing, persuasive manner which he 
adopted so oddly with children, inspired Day's 
confidence at once, and he plunged, headlong, 
into an elaborate account of himself. 

** Why,” he said, I didn’t mean to whisper in 
school-time, and it was Joe began talking about 
us going to seek our fortunes—we've been thinking 
a good deal about it lately—and I told Joe that 
Steve said, the day you were up there, that the 
city Pas the place to do it. And the teacher gave 
us both a bad mark. And that wasn’t fair, you 
know, cause J wasn't bad a single bit. For Joe 
wanted to seek A fortune all for himself, so as to 
have a big ship all his own; but I wanted to seek 
mine for Milly—just as the men do in the fairy 
books, so she could have dresses sewed all over 
with diamonds and everything she wanted. And 
I wanted a new mowing machine for Uncle Ike, 
and a gold chain with a red locket for Aunt 
Patience, and a pink satin jacket for Tamar; and 
I did n’t want anything for myself except just a 
box of tools, and a new little wheel-barrow, and a 
little work-bench, and a box of paints, aud a first 
rate penknife, and a big kite, and a ball of strong 
twine, and a pair of high-top boots—patent leather 
ones—and white trousers and a blue velvet coat 
just like Mr. Coolidge’s, only with the tails shorter 
and gold buttons, and his is black.” 

‘* Jiminy cricks! How did ye start to git em!“ 
said Jim, artfully bringing him back to his story. 

„Why“ said Day, in a tone of injury. When 
she gave me a bad mark for nothing at all, I was 
mad. So, when Joe said, after school, that he 
was, too, and to let us go right off, I said I was 
ready, and we went. 

„Where?“ asked Jim, stopping to give hima 
hiich higher up on his back, and going on again. 

First,“ said Day, we went to say good bye to 
Tommy Simes and tell him about it. He lives 
away up the Mountain Road, you know. He was 
playing on Butternut hill, back of his house, 
along with Phil Barnes and a lot of boys.” 

„Glory!“ said Jim, hitching him up again, 
‘‘why did n't they go tell yer uncle what ye was 
up to ?” 

„O cause!’ exclaimed Day, as if that were a 
very unnatural thought of Jim's. They would 
n't for anything. They thought it was splendid, 
and gave us three cheers, and Bill Davis wanted 
to go with us, but we said he better wait till we 
got back and then go with some of the others—it 
d be better to go two at a time. So they clubbed 
together and raised six cents for us to start on. 
We took a vote what to buy, and decided to get a 
loaf of bread, and we did—down to the village.” 

By this time they had reached the barge ; but, 
as it was too early for it to start, and Jim was 
anxious to hear the rest of Day’s story, he led him 
out to the end of the pier and got him to sit down 


on it with him and asked: Well, how did ye git 
to the city ?” 


— 


We went down from the village to the river 
and hid in the bushes, and, just as we got hid, we 
heard the bell of the afternoon boat. So we went 
on the dock and tried to get on board of it, but 
we could n’t at first without the people seeing us 
and we thought we'd have to go back, but I 
ducked round behind a lady going on in a crowd 
and Joe climbed over the rail at the corner of the 
dock. The minute we got on board, we went and 
climbed right in the middle of a great heap of 
boxes, and we stayed there, without nobody 
knowing it, till we got to New York, and then we 
peeked out and waited till the crowd was getting 
off all together and then we squeezed in among 
em and got off too, and we ran as fast as we could, 
ever so far. 

„What time was it!?“ asked Jim. 

It was just about five o' clock, cause Joe asked 
a newsboy ; so we thought we'd eat some more of 
the bread—we ate some on the boat, you know. 
And e sat down on a door-step. It was awful 
noisy, and I guess if I'd been home then, I would 
n't a started. But J was n’t going to back out!” 
he said, wagging his head. I was pretty tired, 
too,” he went on, cause Tommy Simes lived so 
far off, you see. But Joe said we must walk if we 
wanted to find anything. So we did. We walked 
miles and miles! Till we got to where there 
was n’t so many horses in tle streetsy and we 
hunted in the gutters, and down the yards and 
every wheres for things. We did find something 
too! At least J did!” And, tugging at his 
pocket, he hauled out of it a piece of paper which 
he opened carefully, and then, displaying 
triumphantly its contents—a few bits of bright- 
colored glass, cut into crystal shapes—he said: 
Those are for Milly, and I guess she'll be glad 
to have me take ’em to her, for J don’t believe 
what the store-man said. J believe all those 
white ones are real diamonds, and the others are 
different kinds of stones that they put in breast- 
pins and things.” 

8o ye took em toa jeweler, did ye ?” asked Jim. 

Mes,“ said Day. As soon as I found 'em, Joe 
said we better sell em, so we went in a store and 
asked the man if he wanted to buy em. But he 
burst right out laughing when we showed em to 
him and said they—said they—” Here Day’s voice 
trembled a little, and, as he looked up into Jim's 
face while he was putting the stones back in his 
pocket, his great, dark eyes were so full of tears, 
and his lips were quivering so much that Jim said, 
drawing him a little closerto him: No matter, 
chap—lI guess yer sister Il be mighty tickled to 
get’em. Tell us now where ye slept last night.” 

„Oh! Oh!” cried Day, wiping his eyes and 
glowing with excitement. ‘‘We had splendid 
fun! We had a night's lodging! We were sitting 
on a step thinking what we'd do, cause it was 
pretty dark, when Joe spied a boy coming along, . 
and when he got by the lamp in front of us Joe 
called to him: ‘Halloa! And he was a boy 
named Johnny Carnes that used to board at Aunt 
Dorcas’s—where Mr. Coolidge stays when hecomes 
ever so many summers ago. I didn’t remember 
him, but Joe did, and so he sat on the step with 
us and we told him all about our being gone to 
seek our fortunes. He thought it was splendid 
too, and said maybe some day he'd go, for he'd 
thought about it. But he said he'd help us along 
and give us a night’s lodging anyway, for his 
father and mother were gone out and nobody but 
the girls at home. So he took us round to his 
house, and told us to wait till he went in first, 
and we waited on the sidewalk till the girl that 
opened the door for him went down stairs, and 
then he opened the door again very softly and 
told us to take off our shoes and come up stairs, 
So we did. We went into his little room at the 
end of the entry, and he was a first rate boy, for 
he pulled off one of the mattresses from his bed 
and fixed it underneath so we could crawl in and 
sleep on it, cause he said his mother d be sure to 
come in and look at him before she went to bed. 
We had real fun telling stories, till we beard 
somebody coming up stairs. Then we snuggled 
down and did n’t move. They opened the door, 
and it was one of the girls, and she said: ‘ Who's 
in there with ye, Johnny? Didn’t we hear ye 
talking to somebody 

„Johnny told her she could look in and see for 
herself if she liked, and she looked in and said, 
‘If ever he wasn’t a queer boy to be talking to 
himself like that,’ and went off up stairs to bed. 
We laid still after that, and when Johnny's 
mother looked in she just pulled the covers over 
him a little and went right out.” 

„ Didn't they find ye out at all?“ asked Jim. 

„No, they didn’t,” said Day,” cause we got up 
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ver and ever so early, when it was only just 
light. And then we had to keep our shoes off till 
we got out on the street. Johnny let us out the 
kitchen way for fear of somebody hearing us shut 
the front door. And when we got out he locked 
the door and went up stairs and looked out of 
the window at us in his night-gown.” 

Where did ye go then!“ asked Jim. 

„We walked a good ways first, and then sat 
down and ate up the rest of the bread. Then we 
hunted again for things. But it was an awful 
long time before it was late enough for the shops 
to be open—I tell you /” 

„What did ye want in the shops!“ said Jim. 

„Why, we wanted to get work in some of em. 
We went into lots of em and asked if they'd give 
us something to do, but they was most all cross, 
and told us to get out, or else they were ugly and 

laughed at us. So we wouldn't go in any more 
after awhile, and we didn’t do anything but hunt. 
But we didn’t find anything, only just a cow’s 
horn that Joe found and said it was a piece of ele- 
phant's tusk, and he guessed it was worth a lot 
more than my stones. But it wasn’t, for when he 
took it into a store by himself—I waited outside 
that time—the men laughed at him like every- 
thing, and his face was as red as fire when he 
came out. But he sold it at last to a rag-man for 
two cents. But what do you think? Joe's lost 
again! Will you go find him, Jim, when you get 
me home ?” 

„Of course—bein’ as I never seen bim, I ken, 
easy,” answered Jim. But how ever did he get 
lost? Warn't he bigger n you!“ 

„Not much—I'm up to his chin and a little 
above it,” said Day. We were going to buy 
something with the two cents and were just look- 
ing for a baker’s shop, when we heard drums and 
music, and some soldiers came along. So we 
turned back and followed em ever so far, and we 
were ina big crowd, you know. Then some fire- 
men came along, rushing right through us, and I 
got knocked down. See that hole I tore in my 
jacket against a nail in a box on the sidewalk.” 

„Ves,“ said Jim. And Joe?” 

„Why. when I got up I couldn't find him, and 
I ran along as fast as I could till the soldiers 
went into a big park, and I hunted and hunted, 
but I couldn't find Joe. And I ran down all the 
streets I could, till I got so tired I had to sit 
down.” 

Didn't ye git nothin’ to eat?“ asked Jim. 

„No,“ said Day, disconsolately ; I ain't had 
nothing since morning, when we ate the last of 
the bread, except a lick outside a molasses bar- 
rel.” 

Here Jim, seeing how tired the little fellow was, 
and how he leaned more and more heavily against 
him, brought the story to a close by asking, ‘‘How 
did ye find me ?” 

I didn’t. I didn’t see you till you were right 
by me,” he answered; and this time his heart 
gave way. With the same instinct, perhaps, that 
drew the ehildren of the dirty court, he put his 
arms up to Jim’s neck, leaned his face against 
him, and burst into tears. 

There] don’t give up, old chap!” lifting him 
in his arms and walking towards the barge. ‘‘ Ye 
foun’ just the right feller, didn’t ye? And it 
seems as if I did too, for, now the baby’s took 
care of, who have I got but a reg lar, fine young 
chap to look arter? A chap that went to seek his 
fortin for his beautiful sister, but who's goin’ to 
make her gladder when she sees him than if he’d 
made a thousand fortins. Now, chap, hark to 
me,” he said, stopping a minute: I'm going to 
take ye home to yer sister and folks, if I go every 
step, unless I find some one on the barge that 
knows ye, that I can give ye up to. Do ye mind 
that ?” 

Tes, Jim—I know ’em on the barge. Tommy 
Furlong and Johnny Barr works there—but—I 
love you dearly, Jim, and I don’t want you to go 
away from me. I feel just as if I'd like to stay 
with you all night.” 

An' I'd like it if I could keep with ye, chap,” 
said Jim; nor I won't leave ye without seeing 
ye with somebody that’s a friend to ye. But I 
oughtn’t to leave my work if there’s another bet- 
ter than me to look out for ye, because—don’t ye 
see, chap ? the father drinks and earns less all the 
time, and, besides, he’s failin’ fast and his last 
days are comin’. An’ I’ve got the fust good 
chance I ever had in my life to work, and there’s 
Steve to look after, and Skiddy—do ye mind that?” 

es, I do, Jim,” answered Day, and I won't 
tease you to come with me, but I'll be a good boy 
till I get home.” ' 

es, chap, yes,” said Jim, eagerly. ‘ An’ will | 


ye tell em at home that Jim foun’ ye an' give ye 
over to yer friends? An’ will ye tell em that it 
wouldn’t a been no use to give him nothing for 
doing it, for he wouldn't touch it? Will ye tell 
em that, chap ?” 

“Yes, Jim,” said Day. But why wouldn't 
you? It makes Uncle Ike and Aunt Patty and 
my sister Milly glad to give things—” 

„es, I know—but I couldn't. Tell em that 
I’m very thankful to em for takin’ the baby, an’ 
we won't, none of us, ever forgit em. But, there! 
Poor little chap !” said Jim, tenderly, as Day's 
tired head sank down upon his shoulder. Don't 
cry—we're right here to the barge now, an’ ye 
must say good-bye to me in a minute.” 

„ will, Jim, an’—I can't help it now—” the lit- 
tle fellow sobbed softly, but I won't cry any 
more when—when I get with Johnny Barr.” 

He hid his face again while Jim carried him on 
the boat, and explained to the captain and men, 
who gathered around him instantly, how he came 
there. 

There was great excitement among his hearers ; 
for Uncle Isaac was known to them all, and the 
delight was great which they showed at taking 
the little fellow back to him. They showered 
questions upon Jim, and were all eager to take 
Day from him; but the boy clung fast to his neck, 
sobbing, until Jim said: I hope ye'll excuse my 
rough ways, misters, but the little chap is all 
tired out, and if one of ye'd only give him a drink 
of milk and a biscuit, or somethin’, an’ then if 
ye’d let him sleep quiet to-night, I guess he’ll tell 
his story to the one that takes him home the fust 
thing in the mornin’—while he’s goin’ along—just 
the way he told it to me to-night. 
he whispered, ‘‘say good-bye !” 

So Jim gave him into the arms held out to him, 
and, although he heard the captain call, Here, 
boy! Here! Come back!” he pulled his cap low 
over his eyes and was gone in a moment, out of 


sight or sound of the old barge. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHARITIES, ASSOCIATE AND PRI. 
VATE. 
By Mrs. AmeiA E. BARR. 
Charity never faileth.”—1 Con. xiii. 8. 


EW YORK is worthily called the City of 

Charities,” for every need, incident or acci- 
dent of her complex life is, in some measure, 
provided for by associate charity—a form of vir- 
tue that is of comparatively recent discovery, a 
new and later revelation of the Gospel unto the 
poor and the suffering. 

The poor we have always with us, and there 
are few hearts that do not in some way acknowl- 
edge their claim. Even those habitually indiffer- 
ent have charitable spasms. Some harrowing 
description in the Herald, or some urgent beg- 
ging letter in the 7%mes, rouses a moment’s reflec- 
tion; they remember that the punishment of 
Dives was mainly for not knowing the beggar at 
his gate, and they send their check as a kind of 
vicarious propitiation for their moral idleness, 
without considering that too often what is hastily 
given is also badly given. 

It is, of course, better that people should give 
in response to a casual emotion than not give at 
all; but true charity ought not to be merely a 
matter of feeling or accident ; it should be based 
upon duty and principle, and administered with 
something of that method and regularity which 
are the only security for the discharge of obli- 
gations of any kind. 

Undoubtedly many noble hearts feel that send- 
ing regularly a certain tithe of their income to 
accredited charities is but a cold and formal 
settlement of the claims of humanity. But 
though such vicarious charity is not ail, it is the 
best a very large proportion of the community 
can do. For supposing they were willing to give 
time as well as money, it is doubtful if they would 
not do harm instead of good. What bunglers the 
majority of our merchants and professional men 
would be in a garret oracellar! Not only that 
they would be taken in "—every city missionary 
and sister of charity is that over and over again— 
but they would not know what to say, nor how 
to say it. They would probably cut the matter 
short with a dollar, and go away disgusted, with- 
out in any way touching the better feelings of 
the person relieved. 

The poverty and suffering in all large cities are 
indeed so vast that no private charity could deal 
with them; it can only be reached by cdoperative 
attempts. Even these may be unable in many 
instances to do more than keep body and soul to- 


Now, chap !”- 
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gether through the winter; but so sacred is hu- 
man life that all instantly admit the immediate 
and elementary claim of sheer physical want. 
The real amount of this positive hunger no one 
can fairly estimate. Deaths from starvation, im ita 
true technical sense, are rare; but few of the 
miserably poor are free from diseases which the 
want of food wakens into frightful activity—that 
is, they get just enough to prevent death from ab- 
solute inanition, to lengthen out decay, and dis- 
guise starvation by associating it with disease. 
There are thousands of such cases in every great 
city, not one hundred of which would ever be 
reached by private charity. 

True, we lose in associate charity all the effect- 
ive and charming picturesqueness of individual 
administration. The Chureh doles, the quaint 
ceremonies, the sweet Lady Bountifuls are fast be- 
coming traditions. For the Church must move 
with the world, and she can no more afford to rely 
on these means because of their poetic and pleas- 
ing aspects than the world could afford to go back 
to the Arcadian distaff and the cottage loom. 

Associate charities may not appeal to our 
esthetic tastes, but they are the only way yet de- 
vised capable of coping with misery on a large 
scale ; for a corporation instead of analyzing inner 
lives, or working through individual preposses- 
sions, decides according to arranged scales of re- 
lief, based upon wise rules and proved general 
principles, two of the most prevalent being, first, 
an obvious and visible physical necessity; and, 
second, that having worked, and being willing to 
work, shall be sufficient proof of worthiness; 
while to obstinate and resigned idleness no help 
shall be given, for Thus we commanded you, 
that if any would not work, neither should he 
eat. No political economist could be more severe 
on the idle poor than the Apostle is in this sen- 
tence. 

The case of Lazarus, so often and so dramati- 
cally used, is indeed too much strained. If Laza- 
rus had been an able-bodied, healthy man, the 
parable would have ended differently. It is the 
sick, the crippled, the very young and the very 
aged who are the prima facie claimants of the 
cities’ charities. But the managers of all such 
institutions know that every year great numbers 
of strong men ask alms from relief funds who 
have upon trade principles” refused to work 
for lower wages than they valued themselves at. 
Any charity to such is a wrong in every direction, 
but most of all to the man himself, for just as 
soon as a working-man admits that there is for 
him any other way of living than by the labor of 
his hands, he will soon begin to think he ought to 
live without work, to tell himself that the world 
owes him a living ; he is then on the descent from 
the idle to the dangerous classes, for what he can’t 
get by begging he will soon take by force. Every 
able-bodied beggar is already an actual thief and 
a possible burglar.” 


A great deal of the pauperism of large cities | 
arises simply from the restless, dissatisfied temper | 
of the times. The mechanic, and even the day- . 


laborer, have plans for ‘* bettering themselves.” 
They roam over the country trying to realize a 
fancy ; they come back to the cjty pauperized and 
demoralized, and without further faith in them- 
selves. To give alms to such is to seal their deg- 
radation. Work, daily work, is the only social 
gospel given by which they can be saved. 

Iam aware tliat associate charities have been 
very .severely criticised and subjected to grave 
suspicions. They have been charged with admin- 


istering benevolence at unnecessary cost; mak- 


ing good speculations out of sundry corners of 
the philanthropic public; having a dislike to 


checks and audits, and that want of business habits ~ 


which some call ‘‘ carelessness and others a much 
more offensive name. No one claims for any 
charitable association that it is perfect ; many of 
them are working on dark and unsurveyed 


ground, and at best can but blunder into the 


right path through manifold errors and efforts; 


others are on probation. The methods of all ares 


subject to modification as circumstance or ex- 
perience directs them. But because they are not 
infallible and omnipotent, shall we disdain the 
good they and they alone can do? 


Let us be content in work 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because tis little. "Twill employ 
Seven men, they say, to make a perfect pin; 
Seven men to a pin—and not a man toom 
Seven generations, haply, to this world 
To right it visibly a finger’s breadth, 
And mend its rents a little.” 


There is another objection to associate charities 
which needs examination—the charge of making 
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ihypocrites by too often making charity the re- 
sult of professed piety. It is said that the set of old 
women who go to the Mission Chapels for the sake 
-of the coal and the groceries, are the very worst 
in the neighborhood ; and that reinforcing ‘the 
Beatitudes by promises of material help is highly 
demoralizing. But how are the poor to love God 
and Christ if they never hear them properly 
spoken of? And how shall they hear without an 
-opportunity ? And if that opportunity can only 
be made by supplying their lowest necessities, 
then that opening, however humble, is the little 
wicket gate” leading to the ‘‘Interpreter’s House,” 
and the Cross,” and the Heavenly City.” 

Nothing is more certain than that the deeper 
we go in our efforts to advance the welfare of the 
poor the greater is the power we acquire. If the 
connection be limited to meat and money matters, 

the interest on both sides is shallow; to be strong 
and enduring it must embrace the wants of the 
immortal nature. It is the greatest of fallacies in 
‘charitable work to think that 
The bread of man indeed made all his life, 
And washing seven times in the People’s Baths 
Were sovereign for a people’s leprosy ; 
Still leaving out the essential prophet’s word 
That comes in power.”’ 

On the platform of Christianity every enterprise 
has a ten-fold power. Lord Brougham had a 
notion, fifty years ago, that all the people needed 
was pure intellect” and useful knowledge.” 
Mechanic’s Institutes arose all over; and excel- 
lent lectures on astronomy, chemistry, history, 
&c., &c., were offered without any admixture of 
religion or politics. But in eschewing these two 
subjects, the institutes threw out the predominat- 
ing interests, and the lectures were soon deserted 
for the Methodist prayer meeting or the favorite 
Chartist stump speaker. The religious element, 
even if tinged with sectarianism, is the salt of 
charitable association, and without it the best of 
them would soon lose their savor. 

We have been so long warned not to give money 
to beggars on the streets that probably every one 
has experienced that peculiar sensation, of feeling 
mean on high moral grounds, which follows a 
refusal to some miserable bundle of rags and 
famine. But, somehow, no one is quite sure that 
the fine names political economists give to this 
refusal are quite correct. The fact that sums of 
money indiscriminately given are practically sub- 
scribed to propagate vice and misery is no hidden 
secret of social science: it is a truth that has 
been investigated and proved beyond a doubt. 
Yet we give our pennies, and pat ourselves ap- 
provingly for being so tender-hearted. It is hard 
to snap our purse in the pale, white, hunger- 
smitten face of a little child, or before the tearful 
eyes of some weary woman with a baby on her 
breast. However desirable as a political principle 
hard-heartedness may be, we cannot adopt it asa 
‘cardinal virtue. We ask ourselves involuntarily, 
If Christ walked Broadway to-day, as once he 
walked the streets of old Jerusalem, would he 
pass by that blind man, or turn a deaf ear to the 

. pleading, plaintive voice begging in his Father's 
name? I presume not to judge here; but for my- 
‘self, I will venture my penny, trusting that loving 

charity, even when she shoots at random, will not 
miss her mark. And yet all such gifts are but 
acknowledgments of the existence of far wider 
and more permanent obligations. 

It is a hard thing to wisely dispense our own 
-charities. It needs infinite tact and patience ; it 
is laborious and troublesome ; it exacts time, judg- 
ment, large sympathy, and self-denial. It is in 
fact to exercise daily the very highest of all vir- 
tues. Such a duty cannot be lifted, and laid 
down, like a new novel. To be properly done, 
private charity must be concentrated ; three or 
four families are all the most benevolent heart can 
carry through. There will be children to educate, 
and work to find for adults ; there will be sickness, 
and disappointments, and quarrels ; one illusion 
will fade after another, great ingratitude may be 
experienced, but the work’ once begun in Christ’s 
name cannot be abandoned and the laborer be 
blameless. 

And the work, though hard, is not altogether 
disagreeable. The poor have many excellencies, 
as well as many faults. The kindness with which 
they help one another, their patient submission 
to unimaginable privations, their general obedi- 
ence to law, when the temptation to lawlessness 
is so great, ought not to be forgotten. To share 
their crust and divide their pallet, to attend on 
sickness, to help the blind and decrepit, to be 
pitiful to old age, to give the wandering stranger 
a share of their crumbs and their embers, these 
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things are not only the usages of poverty but its 


very laws. Those, tben, who are able for this 
great work will find in it their reward. They can- 
not be Luther to reform nations, or Whitfield or 
Moody to preach to thousands, but let them know 
if they convert one sinner from the error of his 
way, they shall save a soul from death and hide a 
multitude of sins.” 

If the class which now swells the ranks of pau- 
perism could be made as intelligent and prudent 
as the class a few degrees above it, then pauperism 
would disappear. This is the reasonable end to 
which most associated and private charities look. 
The progress towards it seems slow to us, but it 
may be rapid in the sight of Him who is patient 
because He is eternal. Certain it is, that without 
the most absolute faith in God and humanity, no 
work is so discouraging as charitable work. The 
seed is cast, and the heavens seem as brass above 
it. But went not the sowers forth with prayer ?’ 
Then be sure it is not vain, the world shall reap 
the harvest ; and for the laborers there remaineth 
the assurance, ‘‘ He that loveth another hath ful- 
filled the law.” Ah, yes! and the Gospel too—for 
the end of the commandment is Charity, out of 
a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned.” 


MY LITTLE ROSEBUD. 
By ANNIE MATHESON. 


OD gave me once a little white rosebud— 
White, with a gleam of the rosy skies, 
The light that steals through the clouds in heaven 
When sunshine dies. 


Sweet roses often their hearts bave hidden 
Under soft petals, like folded wings: 

Mine was the fairest of all the flowers 
That summer brings. 


I thought that until its life, just waking, 
Its full, sweet splendor should disclose, 

Out of my hand, no dear entreaties 
Should win my rose. 


I laid it lovingly in my bosom, 
Sheltered from every hurtful thing. 

What was that rustling, that made me tremble— 
An angel’s wing? 


I held my rosebud warmer and closer,— 
It was so dear and so fair to see. 
Angel, you cannot take my flower; 
God gave it me.” 


Was it an angel who stood beside me? 
The angels followed at His command. 
It was God Himself who took my rosebud 

Out of my hand. 


Surely, O surely, I heard Him whisper, 
In a new language I did not know, 
„It was dearer to Him because I had loved it, 
He loved me so.“ 


God laid my little rose in His bosom, 
It was so dear and so fair to see; 

He stooped to tell me that He would keep it 
Quite safe for me. 


A GERMAN AIR-CURE. 
(From A PRIVATE LETTER.] 


E know little in America of the luxury of 
living in the open air as people do here in 
Germany. We cannot do it if we will; and then 
we are the spoiled children of luxury. Garden 
seats are too hard for us, our houses are so com- 
fortable that we cannot be tempted away from 
them, and insect-life is altogether too abundant. 
We are tolerably free from the latter torment in 
Siegsdorf with the exception of the breensia, 
which are harmless to most people, and some ex- 
ceedingly minute midges, which come in swarms 
after a rain but do not sting. And oh! how 
balmy the air is! and it is filled with the scents 
of the pine forests which surround us. We 
breathe in health and strength with it. For 
weak lungs it acts like a charm, and it quiets the 
nerves while it tones up the whole system. I 
used to laugh at the German passion for talking 
about cures. You are not ordered to drink milk, 
but to go throygh with a milk cure; your doctor 
does not advise bathing, but a water-cure, If 
you are consumptive you must go to the south 
and try a grape cure. And so it is here. Nobody 
„goes into the country! — no, they are cure- 
guests,” and are going through with the air- 
cure.” But really there is something in it. They 
go about it systematically. If able to walk, they 
make excursions ; but if not, they sit about under 
trees and in arbors the livelong day. They break- 
fast, dine and sup out of doors; they knit and 
sew, write letters—in short, they live in the open 
air as long as they are in the country unless it 
pours. They sit in arbors when the air, one 
would think, might do more hurt than good. It 
seems as if they were taking in air enough in the 


four weeks which a ‘‘cure-guest” generally stays 
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to last until they come again. Lou should live 
among this people to know the horror of draughts 
and ventilation which still obtains among the 
middle classes. Wood is dear, and the Germans 
proverbially economical ; therefore from the time 
the fires are lighted in winter the dwellings are 
hermetically sealed, that no particles of the pre- 
cious heat may escape. Undoubtedly they im- 
prove wonderfully during their summering out, 
but they lose it all before they come again. In- 
deed I think unless they had this air-cure once in 
the year they would not live long. I speak now 
of a very large class of the visitors to such water- 
ing places, people of moderate means, and I see 
why a summer holiday at a bath is necessary to 
the average German. Prudent as they are, al- 
most everybody allows himself this luxury if he 
pinch the whole year for it. Properly speaking, 
indeed, it is no luxury—it is a necessity. Just so 
with bathing. They practise it most conscien- 
tiously in summer—(I do not speak now of mineral 
springs, but of cold bathing in rivers and lakes)— 
and then go home and never think of a sponge- 
bath all winter. 

On the whole, I think the English and Amer- 
ican mode of living is better. We do not run 
wild about fresh air and baths in the summer, but 
we do enjoy the blessings of ventilation and the 
use of water through the year! I have often re- 
marked that these Germans complain bitterly for 
a month after their return to the city; they can- 
not bear the sudden change. My artist is not 
one of the air-swallowers; indeed he goes out as 
a rule only mornings and evenings, for a painter 
must spare his eyes, and the glare and heat are 
weakening. ' 

I am too thoroughly American to live out all 
day. If there were a pretty arbor or balcony 
close at hand, I should like it, but I do not care to 
take my work as my fellow-boarders do and walk 
some distance to findone. It is a pity our house 
bas no balcony, as most of them have; but our 
landlady is so kind that we are ready to overlook 
anything ; and then she is so spotlessly neat! A 
virtue, to be sure, found oftener here than in vil- 
lages in Wurtemburg, or about Munich ; but still 
not universal. This is the great distinction be- 
tween Bavaria and Tyrol. The-Bavarians are 
blunt, but honest and neat. The Tyrolese agree- 
able, plausible, often false, and with extremely 
lax ideas—similar to those of the Italians—about 
that virtue which is next to godliness.” Tyrol 
scenery is still finer than that of the Bavarian 
Highlands, but I prefer living here. We are ex- 
tremely comfortable. I have never found a coun- 
try house so well appointed since my marriage, 
though this is the fourth summer I have spent in 
lodgings. The Germans take all sorts of priva- 
tions most philosophically. Counts and Barons 
live in carpetless rooms, sit on bony sofas, and 
sleep on hard beds. But, after all, a little ease is 
pleasant; and so this year, being old customers, 
we have two rooms, a very good sofa, and space 
to turn around in. Now, we wish we had planned 
to stay through August; but we were so crowded 
last year that we came early, to have the baths 
well over and be able to return to our comfortable 
suite when the house began to fill up. Last year. 
my artist was very uneasy here; for during his 
stay the rain was incessant, and he had nothing 
to do, and was in cramped quarters, This time 
he is more unwilling than I am to leave—for as 
our sitting room has a north window he can paint 
during the heat of the day, and also in rainy 
weather—and painting is a necessity of his exist- 
ence. He would be most unhappy could he not 
see his fancies and ideas reproduced on canvass. 
Then there are really beautiful faces here among 
the children and girls, and handsome young men 
with fine athletic figures—real mountaineers, 
The costume too is picturesque, and he makes 
many sketches. He is very happy, therefore, and 
we come again next year. The ultramontane agi- 
tation excites the people of Siegsdorf—the waves 
of the great storm reaching even here. The peas- 
ants are very conservative ; and just as in Wur- 
temburg they are strictly Protestant, here they 
are bigoted Catholics. 

But the priest must be a sensible man. He told 
his people lately from the pulpit that if a fine day 
came they would do well to stay at home and 
gather the erops, instead of processionizing to 
„Maria Egg” (a pilgrimage church), to pray for 
good weather, leaving the grain in the field, and 
the young children untended at home. He assured 
them also that praying devoutly at home was 
just as good as going in procession to fifteen. 
churches (for which the Bishop grants an absolu- 
tion, it being jubilee year). There is a great deal 
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of ultramontane zeal in certain high quarters in 
Bavaria; but it may be doubted whether it is not, 
as in France, more political than religious. An 
old Baron, who was here in the house some weeks, 
and who is a very liberal man both in politics and 
religion, I know thinks this is the case. He hasa 
most devout relative, Helena, Princess of Thurm 
and Taxis, sister of the Empress of Austria, and 
daughter of Duke Max of Bavaria. She is bring- 
ing up the young Prince, who is only a boy, com- 
pletely under the influence of the priests. . 

I was told that the household of Thurm and 
Taxis must“ confess” twice a week, and the Prin- 
cess herself oftener ; but that does not hinder her 
from cuffing her domestics about after the manner 
customary in the family—a habit which cost the 
Princess Sophie a royal husband, and the Queen 
of Naples (they say) the Pope's favor. Yes, 
the princes of Bavaria, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the King, are excessively bigoted ; his 
uncle Luitpold, the next heir, perhaps the most so. 
The truth is they hate Prussia, and are jealous of 
her influence. So from the heart we may pray, 
“God save King Ludwig,” whose influence, if he 
has any, is at least neutral. The elections are 
just over, and I must be excused for a little poli- 
tics, as I am constantly hearing them, and reading 
the papers, which are full of them, aloud to my 
artist. : M. D. B. 


THE SECRET OF PEACE. 
By Mrs. BEEecHeR 


EACE! What is it? Is there in fact such a 
thing as an attainable habit of mind that 


can remain at peace, no matter what external, 


circumstances may be? No matter what worries— 
no matter what perplexities, what thwartings, 
what cares, what dangers; no matter what slan- 
ders, what revilings, what persecutions—is it pos- 
sible to keep an immovable peace? When our 
dearest friends are taken from us, when those we 
love are in deadly danger from hour to hour, is it 
possible still to be in peace? When our plans of 
life are upset, when fortune fails, when debt and 
embarrassment come down, is it possible to be 
at peace? When suddenly called to die, or to 
face sorrows that are worse than death, is it possi- 
ble still to be at peace ? 

Yes, itis. Thisis the peculiarity of the Chris- 
tian religion—the gift of Christ to every soul that 
will receive it from him. In his hour of deepest 
anguish, when every earthly resort was failing 
him, when he was about to be deserted, denied, 
_ betrayed, tortured even unto death, he had this 
great gift of peace, and he left it as a legacy to his 
followers. 

Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you. Not 
as the world giveth give I unto you.” 

He says himself that his peace is not what the 
world giveth. It does not come from anything in 
this life; it cannot be taken away by anything in 
this life; it is wholly divine. As a white dove 
looks brighter and fairer against a black thunder- 
cloud, so Christ’s peace is brightest and sweetest 
in darkness and adversity. 

Is not this rest of the soul, this perfect peace, 
worth having? Do the majority of Christians 
have it? Would it not lengthen the days and 
strengthen the health of many a man and woman 
if they could attain it? But how shall we get 
this gift? That is an open secret. St. Paul told 
it to the Philippians in one simple direction : 

Be not anxious about anything, but in everything, by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving let your requests 
be made known unto God; and the peace of God that passeth 
understanding shall keep your heart and mind.” 

There we have it. 0 

Now if we look back to the history of these 
Philippians as told in the Book of Acts, we shall 
see that when Paul exhorted them never to be anx- 
ious about anything, but always with thanksgiv- 
ing to let their wants be known to God, he 
preached exactly what they had seen him practice 
among them. For this Philippian church was at 
first a little handful of people gathered to Jesus 
by hearing Paul talk in a prayer-meeting held 
one Sanday morning by the river-side. There 
Lydia, the seller of fine linen from Thyatira, first 
believed with her house, and a little band of 
Christians was gathered. But lo! in the very 
commencement of the good work a tumult was 
raised, and Paul and Silas were swooped down 
upon by the jealous Roman authorities, ignomin- 
iously and cruelly scourged, and then carried to 
prison and shut up with their feet fast in the 
stocks. Here was an opportunity to test their 
serenity. Did their talisman work, or did it fail ? 
What did the apostles do? We are told: At 
midnight Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises 


to God, and the prisoners heard them.” That 
prayer went up with a shout of victory—it was as 
Paul directs, prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving. Then came the opening of prison doors, 
the loosing of bonds, and the jailer fell trembling 
at the feet of his captives, saying, Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?“ And that night the jailer 
and all his house were added to the church at 
Philippi. So, about eleven years after, when 
Paul’s letter came back from Rome to the Philip- 
pian chureh and was read out in their prayer- 
meeting, we can believe that the old Roman 
jailer, now a leading brother in the church, said, 
** Aye! aye l he teaches just what he practiced. I 
remember how he sung and rejoiced there in that 
old prison at midnight.” Nothing ever disturbs 
him. And they remember too that this cheerful, 
joyful, courageous letter comes from. a prisoner, 
chained night and day to a Roman soldier, and it 
gives all the more force to his inspiring direction: 
Be anxious for nothing—in everything, by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God.” 

If Paul had been like us, now, how many ex- 
cuses he might have had for being in a habitual 
worry! Ho was he shut up and hindered in his 
work of preaching the gospel. A prisoner at 
Rome while churches that needed him were fall- 
ing into divers temptations for want of him—how 
he might have striven with his lot, how he might 
have wondered why God allowed the enemy so to 
triumph. 

But it appears he was perfectly quiet. ‘‘ I know 
how to be abased, and how to abound,” he says ; 
‘everywhere, and in all things, I am instructed 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and suffer need. J can do all things through Christ 
that strengtheneth me.” 

But say some, Do you suppose if you go to 
God about every thing that troubles you it will 
do any good? If you do ask him for help, will you 
get it? 

If this means, Will God always give you the 
blessing you want, or remove the pain you feel, in 
answer to your prayer? certainly not. 

Paul prayed often and with intense earnestness 
for thesremoval of a trial so sharp and severe that 
he calls it a thorn in his flesh. It was something 
that he felt to be unbearable, and he prayed the 
Lord to take it away, but the Lord did not; he 
only said to him, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee. 
My strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

The permission in all things to let our requests 
be made known to God would be a fatal one for 
us if it meant that God would always give us 
what we ask. When we come to see the record 
of our life as it is written in heaven, we shall see 
some of our best occasions of thankfulness under 
the head of ‘‘ prayers denied.” 

Did you ever see a little child rushing home 
from school in hot haste, with glowing cheeks and 
tearful eyes, burning and smarting under some 
fancied or real injustice or injury in his school 
life? He runs through the street; he rushes 
into the house; he puts off every one who tries 
to comfort him. No, no! he doesn’t want them; 
he wants mother; he’s going to tell mother.” 
And when he finds her he*throws himself into her 
arms and sobs out to her all the tumult of his 
feelings, right or wrong, reasonable or unreason- 
able. The school is hateful ; the teacher is hard 
and the lessons are too long; he can’t learn them, 
and the boys laugh at him, and won’t she say he 
needn’t go any more ?” 

Now, though the mother does not grant his fool- 
ish petitions, she soothes him by sympathy ; she 
calms him; she reasons with him; she inspires 
him with courage to meet the necessary trials of 
school-life—in short, her grace is sufficient for her 
boy; her strength perfects his weakness. He 
come out tranquilized, calm, and happy—not that 
he is going to get his own foolish wishes, but that 
his mother has taken the matter in hand and is 
going to look into it, and the right thing is going 
to be done. 

Now this is an exact illustration of the kind of 
help it is for us in every thing by prayer to make 


confidence is in iteelf tranquilizing, and the Di- 
vine sympathy meets and sustains us. 

A large class of our annoyances and worries 
are extinguished or lessened by the very act 
of trying to tell them to such a person as 
Jesus Christ. They are our burning injuries, 
our sense of wrong and injustice done us. When 
we go to tell Jesus how cruelly and wickedly some 
other Christian has treated us, we immediately 
begin to feel as a child who is telling his mother 


| about his brother—both equally dear. Our anger. 


| go out to work, or coals and food are insufficient, 


gradually changes to a kind of sorrow when we 
think of Him as grieved by our differences. After 
all, we are speaking of one whom Christ is earing 
for and bearing with just as he is caring for ua, 
and the thought takes away the edge of our in- 
dignation ; a place is found for peace, 

Then there is still another class of troubles that 
would be cut off and smothered altogether by the 
honest effort to tell them to our Saviour. All the 
troubles that come from envy, from wanting to 
be as fine, as distinguished, as successful as our 
neighbors. All the troubles that come from run- 
ning races with our neighbors in dress, household 
show, parties, the strife ‘‘ who shall be the great- 
est” transferred to the little petty sphere of fash- 
ionable life—ah, if those who are burdened with 
cares of this kind would just once honestly bring 
them to Jesus and hear what he would have to 
say about them! They might leave them at his 
feet and go away free and happy. 

But whatever burden or care we take to Jesus 
if we would get the peace promised we must leave 
with Him as entirely as the little child leaves his 
school troubles with his mother. We must come 
away and treat it as a finality. We must say, 
Christ has taken that. Christ will see about it. 


And then we must stop thinking and worrying 


about it. We must resolve to be satisfied with 
whatever may be his disposal of the matter, even 
if it is not at all what we would have chosen. 

Paul would much sooner have chosen to be free 
and travel through the churches, but Christ de- 
cided to allow him to remain a chained prisoner 
at-Rome, and there Paul learned to rest, and he 
was happy in Christ’s will. Christ settled it for 
him, and he was at peace. 

If, then, by following this one rule we can al- 
ways be at rest, how true are the lines of the 
hymn now so often sung: 


* Oh, what joy we often forfeit! 
Oh, what necdless pain we bear! 
All because we do not carry 
Everything to God in prayer.” 


a 


DIPHTHERIA. 
By M. D. 


HE name of this fearfully fatal disease is 

derived from a Greek word which signifies 
to cover, or clothe with skin, since the inflamma- 
tion which occurs in the throat causes a false 
membrane, orskin, to be formed. This membrane 
adheres to the surface of the upper air-passages 
with great tenaciousness, and increasing in thick- 
ness, or extending down into the lungs, causes 
suffocation. As might be expected from such a 
condition of things, diphtheria is vastly more fatal 
with young children than with grown folks, since 
they are less able to withstand its assaults, and do 
not understand how to make an effort to expel 
the products of the inflammation from the throat. 
In view of the fact that diphtheria may appear in 
the most favorably situated town or village in the 
country, as well as in great centers of population 
like New York, and that it is liable to become 
epidemic in form, if not properly looked after, 
all the information about this disease which can 
be given to the public is of importance. The 
writer of this has seen villages in Vermont nearly 
decimated of their child population through this 
disease, because its nature was not fully under- 
stood and the necessary precautions to prevent 
its spread and development were not taken. For 
no town or house is so favorably situated that it is 
proof against diphtheria, any more than it is 
against small-pox. Where can be found a more 
healthy or beautiful village than Greenfield, 
Mass., with its mountain streams and elm-shaded 
streets? The press reports that the diphtheria 


has raged in that and other western Massachu- 


setts towns this winter. In 1861 we saw much of 
this disease in the Valley of Lake Champlain, and 
the towns which skirt the eastern foot-hills of the 
Adirondack Mountains. It appeared in the high 
and dry log house of the farmer, on the mountain 
side, as well as in the comfortable home in the 
village. In the city of New York this disease has 


known our requests to God.” The very act of}long been an epidemic, and the rate of mortality | 


increases notwithstanding all the precautions 
taken. How bad it would become if nothing was 
done we will not undertake to surmise. The diffl- 


culties physicians and health officers have to on- 


tend with are very great. There is a large popu- 
tion which is poor, under-fed, over-crowded, cut 
off from sun-light, ignorant, and exposed to all 
the conditions of contagion. Many children who 
are taken sick really die of neglect. Perhaps the 
mother is sick in bed herself, or she is obliged to 
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Or the father is intemperate. These things help 

to keep up the death; rate to its present high stand - 
ard. In the country such conditions seldom exist, 
and if diphtheria appears in a family or neighbor- 
_ hood it should be confined to one spot. 


The best authorities now agree that diphtheria, 
iike measles, the whooping-cough, scarlet fever, 


- ete., is a contagious disease. No matter where it 


comes from, or how it comes, it can be communi- 


_eated from one person to another. This fact 
should always be kept in mind, and if a child in 


any family shows symptoms of diphtheria let it at 


once be removed to an upper room by itself and 
. all other children kept away. If mothers will do 


this they may save the lives of the rest of their 


Children, even if the first one sick does not get 


well. It is really criminal to allow the sick baby 


- or child to lie in its cradle or crib in the same 


room with the rest of the children. It should not 
be kept on the same floor, but must be carried up 


Stairs. All the towels and clothes used about the 
Sick child should be kept from the rest of the 


family ; even the spoon it uses, and the glass from 
which it drinks. There is danger for any one to 
kiss the person sick with diphtheria. The poi- 


> gon which causes the disease lodges in the air- 


passages, and from the sore throat it spreads 
throughout the whole system, causing fever, loss 


of appetite, prostration, and often death. Often 


this poison clings to certain places, rooms and 
Think what a fearful 


family infected with diphtheria poison. 
German microscopists claim that diphtheria is 
vaused by a minute organism, which is called 


- bacteria. Recently, at the School of Mines, in 


vonnection with Columbia College in New York, 
photographs of these little animals were shown 
through the magic lantern. They proved to be 


of all shapes, from a cork-screw to a tangled 


bunch of thread. And the learned doctors who 


- discoursed about them were unable to say whether 


they caused the disease, or were the products of 
diseased action. That there is something which 
floats in the atmosphere and lodges in the throat, 
causing diphtheria, is certain, and the poison be- 


gins to act the moment it finds lodgment. If the 


throat is perfectly strong and healthy, we may 
doubt if this poison would affect it. But most 
people do not have sound throats ; from ene cause 


or another the throat is inflamed and in a sensi- 


tive condition. A catarrh in the head, or nose, or 
throat; a cold on the lungs, etc., will so inflame 
the air-passages that they will readily respond to 
the diphtheria poison. From these facts we see 
now important it is that the throat should be 
kept in a healthy condition. Physicians of ex- 
perience have discovered that a sudden checking 


of the perspiration of the skin causes a cold to 


‘settle on the lungs, while wetting the feet causes 
a sore throat. Now, in the winter, when there is 
much snow on the ground, or when the walking 
is very sloppy, many children get their feet wet, a 
-cold in the throat follows, and if they are exposed 
to the poison of diphtheria they are sure to catch 
the disease. The lining membrane of the throat 
In children under five years of age is very delicate 
and almost unable to resist even slight impres- 


-sions. This is one reason why so many small 


children have diphtheria. 

After a chiJd has been exposed, in from two to 
five days it shows marked symptoms of sickness. 
The glands of the neck swell, the pulse is quick, 
there is fever and prostration, the inside of the 
throat is red, and in time white patches appear on 
the surface of the tonsils. Of course, there is 
‘dryness, and more or less difficulty in swallowing. 
In mild cases these symptoms disappear in three 
or four days; in unfavorable cases they increase, 
and great prostration follows. Children who 
have recently had scarlet fever, measles, whoop- 
ing cough, croup, or who are feeble in constitu- 
tion, are more liable to the attacks of diphtheria 
than well children. 


The rich and poor alike are liable to this dis- 


ease, and it may occur in all climates, but is more 


prevalent in damp, cold weather. Sometimes it 


Des its origin to the absence of sunlight, to the 


impurity of the water used, to badly ventilated 
rooms, to a vile habit of living or underfeeding, 
to decaying“animal or vegetable matter. When 
this disease shows itself in any family it should 
be a matter of great concern to try and discover 
the cause, so it can be removed. If the sleeping 


rooms are dark or badly ventilated, let in the 


pure air and sunlight. If there is water in the 
e<ellar, or decaying matter of any sort about, have 
it removed. Where people have been sick in a 


room with diphtheria, the ceiling should be white- 


washed, the wood-work repainted, and the room enue, and the smalier one opens on Fourth avenue. 


opened to the air and sunlight for a week or ten 
days before using again. The child should be 
kept warmly ciad in flannels, if the weather is 
cold. 

Of the treatment of diphtheria much may be 
said. The indications are to keep down the fever, 
to remove the local irritation, and to sustain the 
system. Much may be done which is harmless in 
itself, and may prove valuable aid towards ar- 
resting the disease. The throat should be well 


fomented, or steamed, with flannels wrung out of 


hot water and put about the neck as warm as 
the patient can bear. Good effects will result if 
now and then a cloth dipped in ice-water is put 
about the throat, in alternation with the hot 
flannels. This sudden change from hot to cold, 
and vice versa, relieves the inside of the throat. 
Bits of ice should be constantly dropped into the 
mouth, and allowed to melt in the throat. If 
there is much general fever, reduce it by a general 
towel bath with soda in tepid water. Keep the 
feet warm and the head cool. Give the child 


plenty of warm milk to drink. 


When the doctor arrives he will use the medi- 
eines in which he has the most confidence. Some 
dissolve twenty grains of chlorate of potash in an 
ounce of water, and with a soft sponge fastened 
toa bit of whalebone, dip it in the solution, and 
swab out the throat four or five times a day. Any 
sensible person can do this, by holding the tongue 
down with the handle of a spoon. Others take 
the dry powder of the potassa, and blow a grain 
at a time into the back of the throat through a 
quill or straw. Some physicians dissolve twenty 
or thirty grains of nitrate of silver in water, and 
with a sponge and stick carefully touch the white 
patches on the tonsils with the solution. Other 
doctors put five or six drops of the tincture of 
aconite into a glass of water, and give a teaspoon. 
ful every half hour until the fover subsides. The 
outside of the throat can be painted, where it is 
swollen, with a mixture of aconite and the tinct- 
ure of iodine. We have seen doctors who al- 
ways begin with a dose of calomel, followed by 
castor oil; and others give quinine. Most of 
these remedies are useful, and will do little harm. 
In case of necessity, a parent need not hesitate to 
make use of them until a doctor can be procured. 

The physician would hardly be safe in predict- 
ing a favorable termination to any case of diph- 
theria. In different epidemics the mortality 
varies from thirty to fifty per cent., and is more 
favorable the more adults are attacked. The 
younger the individual the more dangerous the 
disease. Among children under one year of age 
it is comparatively rare. The more extensive the 
surface of diphtheritic inflammation the more 
doubtful will be a favorable termination of the 
case. The most favorable cases are those in 
which the local affection remains confined to the 
tonsils. When diphtheria attacks the larynx the 
majority of the cases are fatal. Repeated occur- 
rences of fever in the earlier period of the disease 
are evidence that it is spreading. A low form of 
fever, with the temperature of the body varying 
from forty to sixty degrees, indicates a thorough 
blood poisoning, and a case which generally ter- 
minates in death. Loss of appetite at the begin- 
ning of the disease is a bad sign. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY IN NEW YORK. 


HE series of services to be conducted by these 
two laymen in New York City for several weeks 
to come began on Monday evening, the 7th inst., 
at the building known as the Hippodrome. Within 
easy reaching distance of this point—Madison avenue 
and Twenty-sixth street—there are full fifty churches, 
with an aggregate of at least ten thousand members. 
Add to them as many more church-goers, and a large 
number of others whom a special occasion attracts, 
and we have the material for a great religious au- 
dience, greater than it would be possible to bring 
within the sound of any speaker’s voice. Our readers, 
accordingly, may regard it as no exaggeration if they 
read that fifteen or eighteen thousand persons crowded 
to bear Messrs. Moody and Sankey at their first meet- 
ing in this city. The Hippodrome will seat nearly 
twelve thousand in its two halls, and both were filled ; 
there was no room for the rest. 

The work of preparation for these services has been 
made a distinctive feature by our New York people. 
The matter of providing a suitable building in the 
beart of a crowded city has required much attention 
from the outset. Fortunately the Hippodrome stood 
at a convenient centre, and it was secured for the 
first three months of the year. Carpenters, during 
January, transformed the huge enclosure into two 
grand halls, with large platforms and galleries, The 


entrance to ‘the main auditorium is on Madison ar- 


Between the halls are large rooms for prayer services, 
and the space beneath the galleries bas been divided 
off into sections for the inquiry meetings. The readi- 
ness with which the audiences were seated on Monday 
evening, and the ease with which they appeared to 
hear what was said, amply compensated the commit- 
tee of arrangements for the great trouble and expense 
incurred in furnishing an accessible place for the 
services. In another and more important 

the preparations have been extensive, and, it is 
hoped, will prove very helpful. They bave certainly 
been spontaneous. The various churches, it is already 


well known, have been putting themselves to a certain 


extent in an attitude to receive all the benefit possible 
from the work of the revivalists by holding special 
prayer-meetings and preparing to help by personal 
effort when the way opens. No attempt at effect or 


haste bas been visible in all this, and if Mr. Moody's 


preaching results in no more than quickening this 
new life in the churches, it will not be counted a small! 
gain. In the mere organizing of a choir of six or 
seven hundred persons, and in enlisting many young 
people as ushers and assistants, the work bas received 
an impulse. This has been the case every where. 

So familiar are most of us with the method and 
character of the Moody and Sankey meetings that lit- 
tle need be said on this point. The opening services 
here made a deep impression. While the people were 
entering the building, the choir on the platform sang 
afew of the revival hymns, and at eight o’clock Mr. 
Moody promptly stepped forward to thé railing in 
front of his seat and asked the audience to join in si- 
lent prayer for a moment. Mr. Sankey then sang the 
favorite song Hold the Fort.“ with a clear, full 
vaice, Which rang through every corner of the house, 
and when the chorus came the audience joined in it 
with contagious heartiness. After a prayer, reading ofa 
passage from Soripture and another hymn, Mr. Moody 
took hold of his hearers at once with a few plain sen- 
tences to the effect that if they expected to receive 


any benefit from these services they must lose sight of 


seif, of the speaker, of the crowd, and humble them- 
selves before their God. His subject, taken from 1 
Corinthians i. 27-29, was the means by which God ac- 
complishes his purposes. Instead of employing mighty 
agencies, He uses the despised things, the weak things; 


and until men confess their weakness and the foolish- . 


ness of their own wisdom before him, they cannot be 
made of any use in his plans. 
this topic on the assumption that he was speaking 
to an audience made up principally of church peo- 
ple, as it undoubtedly was. He wished to convince 
them they could not expect to help on the work until 
they lost all thought of their own righteousness and 
strength, and felt that they were strong only as God 
worked through them. They must look to God to 
bring great results, and give bim all the glory ofa 
revival, claiming none of it for themselves. The 
speaker presented this thought with singular direct-~ 
ness and intensity. If we are to have the word in 
this city of New York,” he said, we must give God 
allthe glory. I dread coming to a new place; it takes 
almost a week or a fortnight to come down to solid 
work. The people are thinking of the choir, and say- 
ing ‘What a large choir!’ aud ‘So many ministers! 
Surely there is going to be a great work now. there is 
such a great choir and congregation and so many 
ministers.’ It is not by might and power, but by 
God's spirit, and we have got to get our eyes off of all 
these things, and there will be no work and no bless- 
ing until this is done. Now, we have not come with 
any new Gospel; it is the old Gospel, the old story, 
and we want the old power, the power of the Holy 
Ghost; and if it is anything less than that, it will all 
come to naught and be like a morning cloud—soon 
pass away. Now I can tell you, before the meetings 
go on any further, who will be disappointed and who 
in after years will say the meetings were a failure— 
every man and every woman that don’t get quick- 
ened themselves. If there is a minister here in New 
York that doesn’t get quickened himself, he will say 
the work has failed; but I bave never known a man 
who has got quickened to say the work has failed. 
Nowhere that we have been has it been the case. What 
we want is to get down to ourselves, and if there is to 
bea true revival, there must be first a casting down 
of ourselves before a lifting up. It was only when 
Abrabam was on bis face in the dust before God that 
He would talk to him. And it is then that God lifts us 
up and the blessing comes. There is no true revival 
until God's awn people are lifted, until they are quick- 
ened. It will be superficial until then. It will bea 
counterfeit. If you attempt to begin work among the 
ungodly and unconverted before you get quickened 
yourself, God won't bless you. As the Psaimist says, 
„ When the Lord has restored to us the joy of His sal- 
vation, then we will be able to teach transgressors the 
way of the Kingdom of God,” and not until then, and 
when we are cold and lukewarm and are conformed 
to the world, and have not the Holy Ghost resting 
upon us, why God is not going to revive His work, 
Here and there we will hear of one converted, but it 
won't be deep and thorough unless the Church of 
God is quickened.”’ 

Then further on, respecting the work which it is 
possible for God to do here, we have this passage from 
Mr. Moody’s remarks: 

„ have no doubt but that some will say, There are 


eo maby obstacles in the way 1 don’t believe we ara 


Mr. Moody introduced 
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going to succeed. Tou won't succeed in New Vork; 
it is a very hard place, New York is." If God is with 

us we are going tosucceed. If we take God out of 

our plans we are going to fail, and we ought to fail. 

Is not the God of our fathers strong enough to take 

this city and shake it as a little child? There is not a 

skepticin the city of New York but what the power 
of God can reach. 

„When we were in Philadelphia we almost fuiled for 
afew weeks. The crowds were s0 great that many of 
those who attended the meetings spent most of their 
time in watching the people. We could not get their 
eyes toward the Cross for a long time. By and by 
when the holidays came on the numbers began to fall 
off, and it was the best thing for us. It was what we 
wanted, so that men could thiuk of God. 

„Now, my friends, do not think that anything is 
small that God handles. Look at that little cloud up 
there, not bigger than a man’s hand; but that cloud 
was large enough to water all Palestine, and the land 
that had thirsted for three years and six months got 
all the water out of that cloud that it wanted. Plenty 
large enough it God is in it. Let me say before we 
close that what we want is to get hold of God. Now, 

there are a great many people that lend their ears to 
other people. They never hear for themselves. They 

want you people to use their ears for them. Let us 
each go up for ourselves, and pray to God that we 
may get a blessing for ourselves. If the Spirit of the 
Lord God comes upon us it will take all eternity to 
tell the result. If the Spirit of God comes upon us 
afresh, I have no more doubt about thesuccess of the 
meetings than I have that we exist.“ 

Mr. Moody spoke with great earnestness and left the 
impression at the close of his address that some 
mighty power was working in and through him. He 
appeared to be iu an excellent physical condition; in- 
deed it would be impossible for him to sustain his 
efforts without the solid constitution he possesses. 
Throwing soul and body into his words, it is easy to 
gee how be can carry conviction to the open heart. 

The services in the smaller auditorium were con- 
ducted by Drs. Hall and Tyng. Meetings are to be 
held daily at noon and every evening. Inquiry meet- 

ings will be conducted after next week. 


Religious Nelas. 


HOME. 


Messrs. Whittle and Bliss are in St. Louis, 
Holding large meetings at the Skating Rink. They 
are both spoken of as “‘ modest and entirely free from 
sensationalism” iu their manner of conducting revival 
services. The city pastors have welcomed them and 
‘take turns in presiding at the daily meetings. 


The Louisiana Colored Methodist Conference 
bas expressed the unanimous opinion that the interests 
of Methodism among the Freedmen of the South 
would be greatly advanced by the election of a col- 
_ored bishop for them. The request is logical, to say 
the least; if we have colored judges and colored con- 
gressmen, why not colored bishops? No doubt there 
Are black preachers to be found fit for the office. 


Several of the denominations are preparing to 
be represented at the Philadelphia Exposition by col- 
lections of works illustrative of their history, litera- 
tureandcreeds. A Unitarian correspondent is anxious 
that his church should not be behind the rest in seiz- 
ing the occasion to spread its principles. The general 
plan of showing the religious phase of our civilization 
at the Centennial is well enough, but it is to be hoped 
that there will be nothing looking like an ecclesiastical 
«om petition. 


Drury College, Missouri, under Congregational 
auspices, has recently received a gift of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars from Mr. Charles Fairbanks, of Tunbridge 
Wells, England, as a memorial of his son Walter, a 
young man of great promise, who died suddenly near 
London a few years ugo. The money is to be devoted 
to the completion of the Ladies’ Hall, which is to be 
' Kknown bereafter as Walter Fairbanks Hall.“ The 
donor is a sou of the late Governor Fairbanks, of Ver- 
mont. Drury College is reported to be in a prosperous 
condition so far as the attendance of an increased 
number of students is concerned, but it is still in need 
of funds, notwithstanding the Fairbanks gift. 


A large number of revivals are reported here 
and there—not a general awakening, but quiet, fruit- 

_ ful seasons in churches, large and small, in all parts of 
the country. Quite a long list of places could be made 
out where this special interest exists. Wooster Col- 
lege, Ohio, and Princeton, New Jersey, are mentioned 
as experiencing a season of earnest inquiry. Respect - 
ing a revival in the Grace Street Church, Richmond, 
Vas the editor of the Religious Herald says: In a 
forty years’ residence in the city, though we have 
known more general revivals, we have not seen a 
more pervasive aud powerful work of grace in any 
one congregation. The pastor has the names of more 

_ than two hundred persons who professed to find com- 
fort in believing. Of this number, be has baptized 
_ bout one hundred and ferty, many are expecting to 


be baptized, some have connected themselves with 


other Baptist churches, several have been carried by 
their predilections into Pedobaptist churches, and not 
a few were visitors in. the city. It is fair to estimate 
that two hundred ty persons have made a pro- 
fession of repentance, and much precious seed has 
been sown to yield a future harvest.“ 


The next General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, North, will be held in the Tabernacle Church, 
Brooklyn (Dr. Talmage’s), beginning on the third 
Thursday in May. As there are generally some five 
hundred delegates present, arrangements for their 
entertainment have to be made early. The local com- 
mittees have already requested the Brooklyn Pres- 
byterian churches to come forward with their offers 
of hospitality, and they also express the hope that 
there will be no necessity for asking the hospitality of 
sister churches. This assembly, we believe, will have 
before it, among other subjects, the question of cut- 
ting down the number of its delegates. The overture 
looking to representation by synods, rather tban pres- 
byteries, is now under consideration by the latter 
bodies, and so far they bave voted by a small majority 
in favor of synodical representation; but most of the 
presbyteries have not yet acted in the matter. 


There is to be no lack of Centennial pulpit dis- 
courses this year, and if they are prepared with care 
we shall find many, if not all of them, valuable con- 
tributions to our religious history and literature. The 
Reformed Churches are to hear a series of sermons of 
this character from their ablest ministers. The Pres- 
byterians will also branch out in the same line. Sev- 
eral Baptist associations bave recommended lists of 
topics for their ministers to preach upon, such as The 
indebtedness of the nation to Baptists for complete 
Religious Liberty.“ aud Baptist Educational Institu- 
tions,“ etc. As for the Copgregatiopalists, they will 
probably do something in this direction, the Taunton 
Association, Massachusetts, having already led off 
with a recommendation that eaeh of its members 
preach “a Centennial discourse as soon as convenient.“ 
Among the twenty subjects assigned to the different 
preachers are these: ‘‘The History of the Union of 
Church and State in New England.” Rev. M. Blake, 
D. D., Taunton. “The Formative Influence of Con- 
gregationalism on Character and Society.” Rev. S. 
Bell, Attleboro’. ‘The Development of Lay Useful- 
ness in the Church during the Century.” Rev. F. II. 
Boynton, Raynham. “The House aud Form of Wor- 
ship appropriate to Congregationalism.” Rev. J. 
Whitehill, West Attleboro’. The History of the 
Progress of Church Music during the Century.“ Rev. 
W. H. T. Dean, Somerset. “The Peculiar Fitness of 
Congregationalism for the Home Missionary Work.“ 
Rev. W. A. Tenney, Assonet, etc. It is understood 
that in all these cases there will be a general exchange 
of pulpits, so that as many churches as possible may 
hear the different sermons. 


PERSONAL NOTES.—Pere Hyacinth and his 
family, according to an English paper, are soon to 
come to this country to reside. 

Rev. Dr. Geo. Walker, who, since his retirement 
from Center Church, New Haven, bas been preaching 
at Burlington, is to supply the pulpit of the Murray 
Hill Presbyterian Church, New York, for a time. 

Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, of Chicago, resigns his 
connection with the Interior, wishing for a life of 
less care.“ 

Rev. C. H. Williams becomes the settled pastor of 
the Howard Avenue Congregational Church, New 
Haven. 

Rev. E. G. Read goes from the Third Pres) yterian 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J., to the Ovngregational 
Church, Bennivgton, Vt. 


FOREIGN. 


The decision in the first case which has come 
up under the new act of Parliament for the regulation 
of public worship is adverse to the Ritualists. Lord 
Penzance declares that the use of the crucifix and 
stations of the cross, and solitary commupion—another 
term for the confessional—are inconsistent with the 
doctrines of the English Church, and therefore illegal. 


Prof. von Schulte, the German Old Catholic 
leader, has published a pamphlet advocating the abo- 
lition of compulsory clerical celibacy. He finds from 
exhaustive historical examination that before the 
Reformation the whole Christian Church was agreed 
only on the points that a bishop should not live in 
matrimony, that a priest should not merry a second 
time, and that a person who bas been married twice 


should not be ordained priest. 


Reports to the effect that the extreme Ritualists 
were proposing to go over to the Catholic Church are 
contradicted in a document signed by Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie, the noted curate of St. Albans, London, 
and about one hundred other prominent Ritualistio 
clergymen. They disclaim all sympathy with any 
movement looking to the subordination of the Angli- 
can Ritualists to the Papacy; declaring the basis for 
such a negotiation impossible until the Vatican de- 


| ity as they were promulgated, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Lesson for Feb. 13, 1 Sam-, XXII., 1-6.—Saul and 
his sons slain; for Feb. 20, 2 Sam., v., 17-25—David e- 
tablished king; for Feb. 27, 2 Sam., vi., 1-15—The Ark 
brought to Zion. 


The reason why Saul met with defeat and death 
(next lesson) is expressly stated in 1 Chronicles, x., 12 
It there appears that he died on account of his trans- 
gression which he committed against the Lord,” in 
having, on a previous occasion, consulted the witch of 
Endor, contrary to the statutes of Israel, and in hav- 
ing disobeyed the Lord in his course towards the 
Amalekites and their king. Saul was the victim of his 
own wilifulness and insincerity, as shown all through 
his reign. 


With a view to giving a right direction to the 
interest in Centennial affairs, it is proposed to open a 
“Children’s Roll of Hpnor,” at the Philadelphia exbi- 
bition. On this will be inscribed the names of all 
children who pledge themselves to devote regularly 
part of their earnings or savings to some unselfish pur- 
pose, and at the same time to read during the year 
some American history or biography. No formalities 
are required, and the contributions may be devoted to 
any good cause anywhere. The names of those who 
take part in the project will be written on an illumi- 
nated parchment roll, which will be preserved by some 
historical society as aamemento of what the children 
of 1876 did to commemorate the hundredth year of the 
Republic. Mr. Charles W. Jenkins, 57 Bible House, 
New York, is the originator of the plan, and will give 
all needed information on receipt of stamp for return 
postage. Sunday-school classes and children’s associ- 


this project. 


the work of the Sunday-school teacher was made the 
subject of a paragraph in this column two weeks age. 
It is gratifying to notice that the former’s obligation 
to be something more than a merely secular agent in 
the work of education is fully recognized in high 
quarters. For instanoe, what the Ohio State Superin- 
tendent says on this point strikes us as worth repeat- 
ing iu the ears of all teachers. Is it reasonable,” be 
asks, “‘to suppose that the silent example or uncon- 
scious tuition of men or women teachers of unsullied 
character is all that is requisite to make the youth of 
our schools henest, industrious, law-abiding, patriotic, 
able to discern clearly the exact boundary betweea 
right and wrong? Most certainly not. Our youth 
must receive direct, positive instruction in moral 
science, and be trained to make the demands of moral 
rules govern them in the conduct of their lives. 
The child, while in the day-school, may be taught te 
love the true and the genuine, to hate all shams and 
bumbugs, to have ‘faith in whatever is right, to be 
honest in business transactions, to respect those prin- 
ciples of honor upon which all good citizenship rests, 
and to cherish and practice those virtues which are 
the glory and beauty of character. Such instruction 
as this is not sectarian, and every true patriot and 
philanthropist will rejoice when it shall be required 
te be given in every school in the land.” 


The Household. 


CARPETS. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BExCHER, 


T would relieve young people of much care 
and anxiety if, when beginning housekeeping, 
they could make their purchases in what seems a truly 
economical manner, buying always the best materials 
—those which will last the longest and give the great- 
est amount of pleasure and satisfaction while they 
last. This holds true of carpets, as of almost all ex- 
penditures. But usually it is not safe to venture, ag 
the first costs of the most enduring articles might 
quite exhaust the modest capital of young house- 
keepers; so for carpets the best quality of ingrain. or 
three-pliy will make a house look very inviting and 
home-like, and if one cannot venture ou Brussels or 
Wilton, it may be a satisfaction to know that these 
commoner kinds have many advantages that the 
richer kinds have not. They are often really more 
beautiful in gracefulness and harmonious mingling of 
color than any Brussels, and wear to better advan- 
tage, as we remarked last week, because they cah be 
turned; giving a change that is like having a new 
carpet, inasmuch as the colors on each — are differ - 
ently blended. None who are able to have a carpet 
at all need feel troubled if they never have anything 
better, therefore be well content with an ingrain of 
good wool, not shoddy, until with a free conscience 
and without pecuniary inconvenience a higher grade 
can be purchased, and then we would prefer the best 
quality of Brussels carpet for the parlor to velvet or 
tapestry. A good Brussels will, we think, last longer 
than tapestry; the colors.are quite as good and the 
designs less elaborate and more graceful generally. 
But both are liable to the same objection. Neitber 
ean be turned and made over, like the oheaper styles. 
The best Wilton carpets cost some more, but are 
far more desirable, than Brussells for parlor carpets. 
that is, if parlors are to be used—not shut up and 
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ations of all sorts may possibly become interested in 
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darkened, and only threwn open for show. The 
Wiltons are usually of good. fast oolors, desirable 
patterns, retaining their color until completely 
worn out, if indeed they can wear out. Of course 
there are inferior qualities, but we refer only to the 
best. The Wilton carpets are not so desirable as Brus- 
gels for chamber carpets. They have a thiok, heavy 
nap, and the dust settling in them more readily than 
in Brussels, makes them hard to sweep. 

In putting down carpets, lay something between the 
carpet and the floor, for the dust which sifts through 
and settles on the boards will grind and wear out the 
carpet much sooner if it comes in contact with the 
bare boards. Some recommend laying straw, evenly, 
over the floor, and fastening it down by passing any 
old twine back and forth across the straw, tacking the 
‘string at each side of the room, as it binds the straw 
in place firmly. This mode will teach housekeepers 
and children to wntie, not cut, the strings that come 
round bundles, and carefully rolling them in balls 
have them always ready for any emergency. But we 
do not like straw under carpets, and think the bard, 
rough joints of the straw, and, indeed, the straw itself, 
wear the carpet more than any dust that can sift 
through on to the boards. 

Newspapers laid smoothly on to the floor, and fast- 
-ened down with very small. smooth-headed tacks, are 
much better than straw. But carpet-wadding is better 
than anything we have known for this purpose. It is 
not expensive, and more than pays the cost by the 
protection it affords to the carpet. It is made ex- 
pressly for this use, of coarse but soft brown paper, in 
large sheets, with cotton placed between the sheets. 
It is to be found at all carpet stores, and will last for 
years, only requiring to be brushed off and rolled up 
when carpets are lifted for house-cleaning. It adds 
much to the warmth and comfort of the room on cold, 
windy days, beside the saving in the wear of the car- 
pet, for the wind which can easily reach one through 
the carpet cannot find its way through this cotton- 
wadded paper. 

In putting down a carpet, it must be stretched per- 
fectly smooth and taut as it is nailed down, for any 
loose spot or wrinkle will soon wear out. Carpets 
once well nailed down should not be lifted too often. 
Ingrains and three-ply will need it every year, and 
twice a year—spring and fall—if the rooms are con- 
stantly and severely used, because dirt settles under 
them more than under the thicker kind of carpets 
which are very closely woven. Brussels, if in a small 
family and subjected to little rouglg usage, don’t need 
to be taken up more than once a year, and iu rooms 
neatly kept and little used, only once in two years. 
Wilton carpets should never be raised >oftener than 
every two years, and Moquette and Axminster only 
-once in three years, and should not be swept oftener 
than every other week. Be careful to go over the 
Carpet with a dustpan and soft brush whenever any 
dirt is seen, but do not wear out the carpet by too 
heavy sweeping. On lifting one of these heavy car- 
pets one is surprised to see how little dirt bas found 
its way through to the floor or carpet-wadding, and 
cannot but feel that were it not for fear some mis- 
-chievous moths had laid their eggs in the corners, it 
would have been better not to have gone to the 
trouble of taking it up. One’s own preference must 
decide how the parlors are to be furnished after cen- 
sulting the family purse. Only be sure that the room 
is not overloaded with furniture. That is extrava- 
gant and in very poor taste, besides being exceedingly 
inconvenient. The style and variety of the articles 
can be settled only by those who bear the expense 
‘and occupy the apartments. If necessary to be very 
-oareful and saving, there are very many pretty con- 
trivances which a skillful housekeeper can supply 
with very little actual cost. Some of the most at- 
tractive parlors we haveever entered have been made 
-80 more by the ingenuity of the ladies of the house 
than by anything that furniture stores or cabinet- 
maker's skill ever contributed. 


RECEIPTS. 
GRAHAM BREAD. 
Three pints of Graham flour, one pint of wheat flour, 


one cup yeast, half cup molasses, and a teaspoonful 
‘salt. Mix with lukewarm water as stiff as you can 


-stir with aspoon. Let it rise over night and bake ina | 


moderately hot oven. 
CREAM CAKES, 


For the Outside.—Put half-piut water and one cup 
-of butter into a farina kettle, with boiling water in 
the under kettle to keep the contents from burning. 
When the butter and water are boiling hot, add by de- 
grees two cups of flour, stirring briskly. When the 
flour is all added, stir five minutes; set it aside till 
almost cold, then beat into it five eggs, one at a time; 
add soda the size of a pea dissolved in cold water the 
last thing. Butter the pan you are to bake them in, 
and have it hot. Drop this mixture onto the hot pan 
a spoonful at a time, leaving room for them to rise 
without touching each other. Bake fifteen or twenty 
minutes in a quick oven. Don’t move them while 
baking, but be careful not to scorch them. When 
baked, make an opening on one side carefully with a 
knife, and put in as much cream as you like. Three 
or four teaspoonfuls is about right. 
For the Inside, or Cream.—Boil one quart of milk; 
beat four eggs very light; add one cup of sugar, one 
oup of flour or corn starch beaten together and stir 


v 


into the boiling milk vory carefully. Remove from 


the fire as soon as it begins to thicken or it will sepa- 
rate. Flavor te suit your taste with lemon or vanilla, 
and fill into the crust with a spoon when cold. Be 
careful and cook everything of this kind in a farina 
kettle to avoid scorohing, which ruins the whole. 


Che Little Folks. 


WHEN THE FUN IS WELL BEGUN. 
Br Mary E. BRADLEY. 


ESSON-TIME for Goldilocks! 
All the watches, all the clocks 
Tick it, point it, strike it, chime— 
Nine o'clock! and lesson-time. 


Goldilocks with lazy looks 

Eyes the pile of tiresome books, 

Says sho hates arithmetic, 

And those French things make her sick | 


Hew much better fun to play 
Out-of-doors this pleasant day, 
When the sky is bright and biue, 
And the roses red for June, 

And the singing-birds in tune, 
Than to parse and pariley-voo, 
And have stupid sums te do! 


Mother smiles—“ Oh, Yellowhairt 
Tell me truly, could you bear 
Anybody, even once, 

Should consider you a dunce? 


Would you like to have it said 
Of my little daughter's head, 
That a barber’s wooden blocks 
Held as muck as Goldilocks’ ? 


Long enough for work and play 
Is the pleasant summer-day, 
And the only sort of fun 
That's, worth having, let me say. 
Comes when all the tasks are done, 
And the books are put away.” 


Well.“ the little maid replies. 
With a twinkle in her eyes, 

“ Then I'd better make my mind 
To get ready for that kind, 


“Tf you'll only make up yours, 
That to study out-of-doors 
Is the right and proper plan, 
Why, Tu do the best I can.“ 


Very well.” And so content, 
Goldilocks ran down the lane; 
Happy heart and busy brain, 

Singiag gayly as she went— 
** Best of fun, that’s begun 
When the lessong all are done!“ 


In the beechwood copse below ' 
Baier-rose and columbine, 
Adder’s tongue and orchis grow; 
Honeysuckles, pink and white, 
With the purple Heart’s Delight, 
And the glossy smilax vine, 
Blossom in a tangled twine. 


Never was a sweeter place 
Where te spend an idle hour; 
But she turned away her face, 
Would not pluck a single flower, 
Or stand still a little space, 
Just to bear the mellow note 
From a blackbird's siver throat. 


Still repoating. Best of fun 

Comes when lesson-time is done,” 
Goldilocks found out a nook 

Cool and shaily, where the chime 
Of a little running brook 

Seemed to answer back her rhyme. 
There she opened wide her book, 

One by one the pages turned, 

Nor, till all the tasks were learned, 
Turned aside her steadfast look. 


Many a bee and butterfly, 
Many a humming-~bird, flew by; 
Lady-fern and daisy-eyes 
Nodded at her in surprise. 


* Ts it Goldilocks ?” they said 
To the spider spinning thread, 
Silken-fine and silver-grey, 
In the bramble overhead,— 
Is it Goldilocks, I say, 
That's so studious to-day ?” 
* Yes,” he said, and let her be! 
It’s a pleasant sight for me; 
One can eatch a fly at ease 
While her book is on her knees." 


Goldiloeks heard none of this, 

Though the sweet wind with a kiss. 
Whispered, Come and frolic, dear!“ 

And the strawberries, turning red 

Qn the sunny hill-side, said, 

Does she know that we are here?” 


Not till every page was turned, 
Not till every task was learned, 
And her promises made good, 
Were the voices understood. 
Then the spider ran indeed 
From the mischief in her face, 
Then the wind with all his speed 
Hardly caught her in the race. 
And the merry brooklet cried 
As it rippled on beside, 
Ob! the fun's well begun, 


| 


_ Now the lesson-time is done!” 


Vor. XII, No. 6. 


PINKIE'S TRA-PARTY. 
Br JAner Ramsey. 


6 HERE’LL be Jennie, she's one, and Mamie 

and Lulu, they're two—no, four. Oh, mamma, 
it mortifies me that I can’t count three. And Kitty 
and Flo and Grace. Mamma, are you in real truly 
earnest ?”’ 

“Yes, dear; you can take your choice between 
birthday presents and a tea-party.”’ 

“Oh, I've chose the party the moment you men- 
tioned bout it. But am I to do all my own 'viting? 
All my own self!“ 

The family were gathered ia the room for worship, 
and mamma enly had time to nod Tes before the 
books were given out and the reading was begun. 
Pinkie sat still as a mouse, thinking who to invite te 
her party, until papa, in whose lap she sat, read in his 
turn. 

“Then said He also to him that bade them: When 
thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, 
nor thy brethreb, nor thy kinasmen, nor thy rich 
neighbors; lest they also bid thee again and a recom- 
pease be made thee: but when thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind.“ 

Pinkie was very attentive all the rest of the time. 
As they rose frem their knees she whispered eagerly 
to ber father: 

“Who is He? The one that said who to invite te 
your party?” and when he answered, “The Lord 
Jesus, darling.“ she said, musingly. I s' posed it must 
have been. Nobody else would a thought of it, would 
they?“ and, without waiting for an answer, off she 
ran. 

The girls wero all very loving in school that day. 
Jennie Davis, in the strictest confidence—“ Promise 
you'll never tell; so long’s you live, Never - had told 
half the girls, and they told the other half. Pinkie 
May was going to have a tea-party to-morrow, and 
ber mother said she could invite just whom she pleased. 
Human nature in small girls is strikingly like the 
same thing in big people. Pinkie was overwhelmed 
with offers of jujube paste, licorice-root, pop-corn, 
and, from a few choice spirits, chewing-gum; to say 


| notbing of the slate-pencils that were showered on 


her when she couldn’t find her own. But she bore 
her popularity with a good deal of dignity. “A girl 
nine years old to-morrow mustn’t act like a pack of 
children any more,“ she told Jennie Davis, who ad- 
mired and agreed. 

To-morrow came, bringing with it many kisses and 
good wishes for Miss Nine Year Old, from big sister 
Maggie down to brother Jack. 

„What time does the party begin?“ asked papa, at 
the breakfast table. 

„Five o' lock,“ said mamma. 

“Who have you invited, Pinkie?” 

„Mamma, please don't ask till you see em come iu. 
You know you promised. And I haven't vited 'em 
vet;“ and she hurried off to escape from that pro- 
voking Jack, who marched slowly after her, singing, 
„Ohl Pink and blue, I'm coming too!“ which Pinkie 
said was not poetry. (ause blue and too don't end 
with the same letter.“ 

Three o’cleck came, and no Pinkie. Half past three! 
Four! Half past four! Mamma looked grave, and 
Cornelia put on her hat and went round to the Davis's 
to see if the child hadn’t forgotten the time, talking 
over the party with Jennie. Back she came in great 
excitement. 

She basu't been there at all, mother. Jennie says 
she hasn't invited her nor any of the girls. Where do 
you suppose she is?“ 

Mamma was very anxious, and sister Maggie, who 
bad just come in, with a bundle that looked like books, 
was Offering to go out and make a more thorough 
search, when the door-bell rang: A piercing shriek 
was heard from Katy as she opened the doer; and then 
Pinkie’s voice rang out, loud and clear: ** Come in! 
Come right in the parlor! It’s just azactly five o'clock. 
I guesss the party’s mest ready. Come right straight 
in!” And in they came, Pinkie at their head, serenely 
triumphant. Maggie echoed Katy’s shriek. The par- 
lor was full of them. Not a pair of shoes among them, 
though some of them had made an attempt at clean 
faces. Irish and German, black and white—two little 
Italians who had been singing in the street. All the 
children from Dodd’s Alley and Green Court. Their 
clothes in tatters, their poor little faces wan and thin. 
There were two little lame boys; and, clinging close 
to Pinkie’s hand, a pale, half-frightened blind child. 

% Goodness!’ screamed Janie. “ Whose are they? 
Where did they come from?” 

„Most everywhere!” said Pinkie, They don't 
b’long to hardly any one, cept God. And l’ve 
brought em to my party!“ ; 

Mamma laid her hand on Maggie’s lips, and frowned 
silence at Cornelia and Johu. Why didn’t you ask 
me, dear?“ she said gently. 

“You said, just who I chosed,” said Pinkie, some- 
what aggrieved. ‘And the Lord Jesus told me to, 
out of the Bible. Yes he did, Cornelia! And, mam- 
ma, I’ve been all around and round, and isn’? the 
party ready?“ 

“*She’s too good to live,” said Katy. Yis, darlint, 
it’s ready, just so soon as I lock up the silver spoons.” 

By this time mamma and the others had recovered — 
their presence of mind, and Pinkie’s guests were made 
most welcome. The very dirtiest had their faces and 
hands washed, and then they were all marched into 
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the ———— and sat down to one of mamma’s un- 
rivaled teas. After tea John showed them some pict- 
ures, Pinkie told some Bible stories, and Maggie won 
all their hearts by playing on the piano and singing. 
Mamma’s full eyes brimmed over when little Ellen, 
the blind child, after listening breathlessly to “The 
Master has come over Jordan,” whispered eagerly 
“Is it far, lady? Could I get there? Maybe he'd 
make me so’s I could see!“ 

“And after all, they didn’t Dehave a bit worse than 
other children!” said Janie when they had all gone 
away, well fed, warm, and very happy; and Pinkie 
was deep-buried in Maggie’s gift, dear, delightful old 
Grimm. 

„Here's de spoons, mum; and not one missing, 
praised be Providence!” said Katy. 


“I'll never speak to you again. never one word so 
long’s I live, Pinkie May,” said Jennie Davis the next 
morning. To think you'd go and havea party, and 
never ask your own confidentious friend, and fill your 
house chock-up with beggar children!“ 

„They weren't beggars either,” said Pinkie the val- 
jant: “they never begged of me. True’s you live, 1 
had to coax some of em real hard to come.” 

„Coax street children!“ sneered Jennie. 

„They're God's children, anyhow,” said Pinkie, 
waxing warlike. “And one morning, at worship, 
my father he just read out of the Bible, Jennie 
Davis, bout if you're going to have a party, to ask 
poor people, and lame ones, and blind ones—and so I 
did—and not your rioh friends who’d ask you back— 
and that’s you, Jennie.” 

“You needu't be afraid of that now, Miss Pink 
May.“ 

No, Miss Jane Davis, I ain't, cause—I'm sorry to 
mention it, Jennie—but last week, when I was at your 
house and your mother gave you two chocolate sticks 
you ate the whole of one and most all the other, ‘cept 
one small bite you measured of for me. And I was 


company, Jennie.“ 


— 


BELLE’S VALENTINE. 
By C. A. G. 


S Walter once said, there was never any 

telling what Belle might take it into her head 

to do next; but the thing she did do after her return 

. from Lakeside was so queer and unexpected that even 
Walter had to confess his astonishment over it. 

Ever since old Mr. Fisher bought her blackberries 
and took care of her on that memorable expedition 
from Lakeside, about which I told you some time ago, 
Belle had cherished quite a friendship for him, and 
though, as Letty used to say, Mr. Fisher did not un- 
derstand children at all,“ he liked Belle and petted 
her in a kind though puzzled fashion. 

But indeed, how could the good man be expected to 
understand children? He had never married, but 
lived all alone in a large, old-fashioned house in the 
very town where Belle and Letty lived. As he was 
grandma’s friend the young members of the family 

seldom saw him, and Belle had not made his acquaint- 
ance until they met at Lakeside. Now she and Letty 
used sometimes to walk down the street with him if 
they met him in their plays, and once or twice he had 
asked them into his dark old house and bidden his 
housekeeper give them some cake. The children took 
it with polite thanks, but afterwards Belle told 
Marion: 

It wasn’t very nice and plummy, like our cake. I 
shouldn't wonder but the woman badn’t any good 
cookery-book.”’ 

„She has no family of little folks to eat it in a hurry 
while it is fresh,“ said Marion. 

Perhaps she made this wher Mr. Fisher was a little 
boy; it tasted very dry,” said Belle pensively. 

Marion smiled, but soon looked so grave that Belle 
nestled her brown head into her sister’s lap and asked : 

“ Are you thinking business, Marion? You look so 
uncomfortable.” 

„Do I, pet? I was thinking about some one else 
who is uncomfortable, I fear, or who will be so soon.“ 

“Tell me, please,“ said Belle. 

It is poor little Jamie Dennison, Belle. His mo 
is sick and will soon leave Jamie alone, and then I 
not know what will become of the poor boy.“ 

Bring him here to live,“ said Belle promptly. 
Papa has enough to support now,” said Marion 
gravely. He is not rich enough to do all the good 
we would like, and we must divide our charities so as 
to accomplish the most we can. Perhaps I can get 
Jamie a place; only he is small, delicate and rather 
dull; so it will be harder to find one,” 

“If heis that, he needs a place more,” said Belle. 
1 People ought to be more willing to take him; not 

ess. 

It was as much Belle’ 8 nature to pity the weak, the 

sad, and the poor, as it was to breathe. It was this 
tender-heartedness. joined with impulsiveness, that so 
frequently brought ber into trouble, or caused what 
Walter called one of Belle’s stunners.“ So she felt 
great pity for Jamie, and when his mother died a few 
days after this conversation and Marion brought him 
home to stay a few days until a place could be ob- 
tained, the little girl was very kind to the forlorn boy. 

Letty Carroll came over one morning, her fair little 
face very eager and interested. 

“Ob, Belle! can’t you come and help me choose 
valentines? Aunt Felicia has given me thirty cents, 


* 


and there are the beantifalest ones down at Manner- 
ing’s book store.“ 

“Why, I had most forgotten about valentine time," 
said Belle. “How glad lam you reminded me. Yes, 
I think mamma will let me go, and I've got some 
money saved up.“ 


There was truly a bewildering display at the valen- 
tine counter, and the children found it hard to choose 
among the ids, roses, hearts and doves spread out 
before them, then came the question of making 


their money cover the desired number. 

* Aunt Felicia told me to get a sheet of lace paper 
and envelope and she weuld write me some verses to 
send for one,” said Letty. 

“So will I too; Marion can help me, and I can send 
it to cousiu Sue, and this rosy-posy one to Jamie Den- 
nison.”’ 

“That boy?” said Letty, with her nose going upa 

e. 

He's God's boy, if he is poor,” said Belle, repeating 
her favorite creed with angry promptuess. I should 
think you'd be ashamed to—®h! here's Mr. Fisher!“ 

Mr. Fisher looked a little perplexed and somewhat 
amused at the children’s occupation, and said: 

„Ohl valentines? yes; queer—very!”’ 

Whether he meant the pictures or the children, 
Letty felt uncomfortably uncertain, but Belle laughed. 

“Did you use to send them? Isn’t it fun? Why 
don’t you buy this one for grandma?” holding up a 
florid cupid carrying a cage full of turtle-doves. 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Fisher, hobbling away with his 
cane. What peculiar children!” 

“He always says that,“ cried Letty. 
want to shake him.” 

He doesn’t know about things,” said Belle placid- 
ly. “I mean to ask grandmaif he ever really was a 
little boy.” 

How grandma laughed at the question. 

Tes. indeed, and a very nice little boy, too. If he 
had not lived alone forty years he would be different 
now. It is a pity be has neither chick nor child to 
keep him busy and interested, and from going to 
waste.“ 

“Did you and he send valentines?’ persisted Belle. 

“I suppose so; I did,“ said grandma. 

“Did the boys go aud be first foot on valentine's 
morning in your day, grandma?” asked Walter. 

hava heard of it,” replied grandma. Don't 
know what I mean, Belle? Why the person any one 
saw first on that morning was his or her valentine for 
the year; so the boys would go very early to make 
sure of being first at the door where they wanted 
to be taken as valentines.” 

How funny,“ said Belle, and asking more ques- 
tions laid up the information among other ideas in 
her queer little brain. 
| Jamie Dennison was crying as he rubbed the knives 

after tea, and Belle going out to bid him good nigbt, 
stopped to find out the reason. 

Miss Marion can’t get nobody to take me, and I’m 
going to the peor-house, and then be bound out,” 
sobbed Jamie. 

Belle did not know what bound out“ meant, and 
pictured poor Jamie tied with cords outside of some 
grim abode where home joys never come. 

“What a shame! You must not go. You onght to 
be where people will love you aud teach you. Don't 
ory, Jamie, I will try and think of something.” 

„Tes'm,“ said Jamie meekly, for he greatly ad- 
mired Belle and believed her wise above others. 

She was very busy next day, and Marion seeing a 
great display of lace paper and ink thought she under- 
stood it. But who ever did just understand Belle! 
She had a long talk with Jamie after tea, and the boy 
listened with a bewildered expression which finally 
settled into bis usual dull meekness, mingled with an 
unusual satisfaction. 

“Be sure it’s five o’clock, and ring the bell pretty 
hard; then do as I said,“ was Belle’s last mysterious 
charge, and Jamie's Yes’m "’ was mildly prompt. 

In the chilly darkness of the February morning Mr. 
Fisher was sleeping when a sounding pull at the bell- 
wire of his front door made his eyes fly open. 

What, what, what! Fire—thieves—telegram 
and Mr. Fisher hurried into his clothes, for he knew 
the old housekeeper was deaf and wouldn’t hear it. 

At first he thought there was no one on the step as 
he peered out, shading the candle with one hand; but 
a shivering, meek-faced boy grasped his coat as he 
was about to close the door. 

Please, sir, bere's the letter; she said it’s all right.“ 

Then Jamie Dennison sat down on the front stairs, 
while Mr. Fisher held this epistle up te the candle and 
read : 

Dear mr fisher, this is your Valentine, so you Must keep 
him a year anyway, and then you better dopt him all over. 
he is Poor and a dead mother and god’s boy too and yeu 
have Money to Make him happy. Else he will go to the poor 
House and be Bound out. so dreadful a thing you will not let 
be done I know but take care of him and edukate to be a 
good Man and a comfort to you. mr fisherif you were so 
wouldn't you wisha kind rich Man to do so to you. jamie 
denyson is his name.“ 

“What, what, what!“ said Mr. Fisher, and it was all 
he could say. Jamie’s confused explanation did not 
help the matter much; but Mr. Fisher got an inkling 
of the truth and retired to his room, looking more be- 
wildered thau Jamie, who curled up on the stairs and 
went to sleep quite sure that in this remarkable way 
| his future was secure. 

: Belle was somewhat surprised to be called from her 


„Makes me 


studying in Marion's room to the library; but whea 
she saw grandma, mamma and Marion sitting in 


| solemn conclaye with Mr. Fisher over ber letter she 


grew very red. 

“What does it all mean, dear?’ asked Marion, 
gently. 

Well. Marion, you said we could not afford to keep 
Jamie ourselves, and Mr. Fisher could, so I thought 
he better take him fora valentine and take care of 
bim. You know grandma said he was going to waste. 
because he hadn’t anybody to care for, and I thought 
he’d like to have one of God’s boys to bring up. And 
if he don’t he’s very stingy!” added Belle, with a 
burst of tears. 

Most extraordinary child!“ said Mr. Fisher, while 
Marion tried to soothe the excited little sister. 

Belle bad to be reproved for her meddlesome attempt: 


to teach an older person bis duty; but she had not: 


meant to be rude, and Mr. Fisher readily pardoned 
her. It did not end so badly, because though Mr. 
Fisher would not keep Jamie—indeed, he seemed 
alarmed at the idea ef a child in his house!—he did 
offer to put him to school for two years, avd then find’ 
him employment if he proved trusty. 

And blundering, tender-hearted Belle was very 
penitent and very ashamed, and promised never to de 
anything more without consulting Marion, and will, I 
dare say, do the very next absurd thing that pops inte 
her funny little head. 


HYPOCRISY. 
Br AB FAWCETT. 


RAY, who's been upsetting the inkstand 
On the study-carpet to-day ? 
Now, ohildren, I'l) have no nonsense ; 
Come, answer me right away! 


Don't look so determined, Gertrude! 
(The obstinate little elf) 

You won't tell who did the mischief? 
But you're sure it was not yourself? 


And Willy and Robbie and Alice, 
Each one, have the action denied ! 

Oh, children, how sadly it pains-me 
To tell you that some one has lied I 


Come here, little innocent Bendy, 
Mamma’s lovely golden-haired joy! 
Say, which of your brothers and sisters 
Has spoken this falsehood, my boy ! 


Those blue eyes of yours are so pleading! 
You hate to tell tales, I am sure! 

(The dear, charming, guileloss young cherub 
Is as generous as he is pure) 


But, darling, mamma's right in asking: 
If older, you'd quite understand 

Hew wicked the children are— Benny! 
What's this great black stain on your hand? 


8, 60, 49, 83, TT, 25, 59, 43, 48, T4, 34, 72, 38, 88, 78, is a familiar u 
from Tennyson. 

ellow. 

82, 64, 84, 53, 46, 37, 75, 8, 20, 30, 62, 89, a poem by Phoebe Cary. 

71, 79, 63, a character in Virgil. 

2. 91, 8, 18, 75, 47, 3, 34, poem by Walter Scott. . 

2, 86, 61, 96, 41, 83, 66, 27, 87, 7, a character in Macbeth. \ 

50, 92, 31, 25, 48, 19, 5, 72. 41, 22, 45, 71, 88, poem by Bryant. 

&2, 33, 69, 72, 25, 51, 12, 24, 83, 16, 21, 46, 9, a poem by 


ng. 
12, 38, 83, 36, 73, 64, 56, 28, OT, 40, M. 83, 80, TY, 6, a poem by 
Jean Ingelow. 
52, 70, 8, 72. 68, 11, 18, a poem by Burns. 
30, 26, 53, 88, 37, 57, 33, 50, 7, 11, 39, a poem for the Centem- 
nial. 
My whole is a verse from Whittier. 
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ALLIS Iew IN. 
A Diamond 


A consomant. 
A meadow. 
A wall. 
A deed, 
A vowel. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
A legal instrument. Useful vehicles. 
A journey. Sunface. 
Language of the Celts. 
Profound. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Vor. XIII., No. 6. 


MUppermast Copics. 


CANT PHRASES. | 
(Churchmap.] 
NE of these phrases is not sound.” If we 
were asked in confidence what this really means 


_in most cases where it is used, we should answer that 
it meant that an old man was jealous of the success of 


# young man, or that a young man was trying to get, 


or was jealous of, an old man’s position, or that a dull 


man was jealous of the abilities of a brilliant man. 
“This is one of those “ relief-notes” which has become 
#0 very well worn and soiled that no one can tell what 
the face of it really is, aud no one cares to examine 
into it closely enough to discover. 

Now ft is perfectly allowable for an honest man to 
ay what he honestly believes of another in any terms 
which convey a direct charge. But to say that 


à man is not sound“ is to charge him with something 
he cannot possibly reply to. As the courts of law 
would say, it is an indictment void for vagueness, and 
no one should be compelled to plead to it until specifi- 
_cations are put in. Yet how very common this charge 
is, we hardly venture to say. We ourselves are in- 
, lined to charaeterize it as really nothing but sound 


and fury, signifying nothing,” but we know that its 


effect is often very far from insignificant. 

Men should learn to weigh well their words. Mr. 
Pecksniff was in the frequent habit of using any 
word that occurred to him as having a good sound, 


and rounding a sentence well, without much care for 


its meaning. His enemies asserted, by the way, thata 


strong trustfulness in sounds and forms was the 


master-key to Mr. Pecksniff’s character.“ 


DR. BACONS LETTER. 
The following letter from Dr. Bacon was published 


in the Tribune of Feb. 4th: 


To the Editor of the Tribune. 
Sir: It has been intimated that some of the churcbes in- 


- ‘vyited to help the Plymeuth Church with the advice which it 


needs in the present posture of its affairs will refuse to bo 
represented in the Council. I have been informed (perhaps 
incorrectly) that suggestions tending in that direction have 
been published in some quarters. May I be allowed to pro- 
test in advance against such refusal on the part of any 
church or minister? At present it would be a gross impro- 
priety for me to say anything about the number of churches 
and individual ministers invited (which seems to have been 


determined, as in a former instance, by the consideration 


that “in the multitude of counselors there is safety“), or 
about the questions which the letter-missive proposes for 
the Council to answer; but I may say, after looking over 
the long catalogue of churches and of “ ministers without 
charge,“ that the selection seems to have been made with a 
commendable intention not to have a merely partisan coun- 
cil. Let there is away in which that council may be made 
thoroughly partisan. Let those who have disapproved, in 
one degree or another, the course heretofore taken by that 
church in relation to the scandal, and who find themselves 


invited to this “ Advisory Council,“ reject the invitation, and 


the Council will become inevitably and helplessly one-sided. 
The advice given by such a council will be lightly esteemed 
by the public, and its proceedings and result will have a dan- 
gerous tendency. 

Let no church, then, and no “ minister without charge,” 


~ gay, The Council will be large enough without us.“ Let 


none say, We are y of this scandal, and will have 
nothing to do with it. Above all, let none say, We have 
lost our confidence in Mr. Beecher, and will have nothing to 
do with such a council as is called for by this letter-missivo.“ 


Some will of course be detained by causes which they can- | 


not control. But let none be detained by any disgust with 
the business, still less by any prejudice against the inviting 


Church or its pastor. 


LEONARD BACON. 
New HAVEN, Feb. 3, 1876. 


PROTECTING CONGREGATIONALISM. 
(The Golden Rule.) 


T strikes us that Congregationalism needs a 
great deal of protecting’’ now-a-days, consider- 
ing that it is“ based on the Word of God?“ and has 
some two hundred years of magnificent growth,“ all 
of which quotation is from a public speech made a 
few years ago, by one who now seems fearful that 


- Congregationalism will topple over if his guardian 


hands are withdrawn from it. There are several 


- celebrated Doctors of Divinity in the denomination 


devils. 


who are in danger of being laughed at by the public 
“if they shall continue much longer to elect them- 
selves wet nurses to an infant two hundred and fifty 
years old, and whose children are numbered by mill- 
ions. We would suggest to these lively bretbren 
who are “ corresponding,” and “inspiring’’ newspaper 
articles, having for their object the worrying and tor- 
menting of the foremost church in the denomination, 


that the great representative majority of Congrega- 


tionalists are not fearful about the“ permanency of 
our polity,“ because, forsooth, one church is in 
trouble, or one pastor beset in front and behind by 
Nor are they disturbed at all because of any 
real or imaginary “irvegularities” that this sister 
church may have fallen into in conducting its own 
business. If this church is in trouble, it is the duty of 


every pastor to pray that it may be delivered out of 


its distress, and that, too, quickly. And the best way 
to help a Congregational church that is in trouble is 
to let it alone until it invites you to its councils, and 


not keep furnishing wit and skill to its enemies, and 


giving them the support of a secret understanding 


that you will come to their aid the moment you dare. 
Tho trouble of it is, there are, too many would-be 


in the denomination. There are a half dozen among 
its three thousand pastors who aspire to authority in 
the ohurches and to the power of personally direct- 
ing and controlling theiraffairs, They are not willing 
that Congregationalism should be what it is in the 
New Testament economy, but desire that it should be 
what their aristocratic notions and ecclesiastical ego- 
tism require it should be. Hence, the system of *‘ cen- 
tralization”’ of power, and of annual councils,“ 
whose utterances may be “ to all intents and purposes 
binding on the churches.“ And the central point of 
this rotary motion, whose suction is ever inward to 
the center, where is the thread that defines its central 
force and location, is in Brooklyn. The people scent 
the trail of this movement correctly and know what 
fox is hiding iu the covert. The color of his skin is 
Congregational; but his teeth and claws and tail are 
and alf —-Presbytęrianism and Papacy in alter- 
nate rings. We should not be surprised if the people 
should smoke him out by and by in order to have a 
good look at him. It would be lively work beating 
that bush, eh? 


TRAINING COLORED PREACHERS. 
[Baptist Weekly.] 

T has been wisely determined in our denomi- 
national counsels to celebrate the centennialyear 
by endowing schools and colleges. But none of our 
literary institutions have a stronger claim for centen- 
nial contributions than the schools which the Home 
Mission Society has established for training preachers 

and teachers for our colored population in the South. 

The emancipation of the negroes comes just at the 
beginning of the second century of the Republic. 
They are to be a factor in the problems of the future 
such as they have not been in the past. They are to 
have an influence in making the history of the coming 
century. 

Now a body of intelligent colored preachers and 
teachers is the thing needed to make the colored pop- 
ulation of our laud a power for good instead of a 
power for evil. The colored people cannot prosper or 
form a valuable element in society if they are ignorant 
or degraded. They must be elevated—raised up so 
that they will command the respect of all the people. 
Civil enactments will not elevate them—only intelli- 
gence can raise them up. Now, these schools, which 
give them a body of intelligent preachers and teachers 
will do more than any other influence to elevate the 
whole race. 

Not only for the sake of the negroes themselves—but 
for the sake of our country in which they are to dwell, 
and in which they are to cast ballots—should these 
Home Mission schools be well supplied with buildings 
and funds. The carrying on of these schools is a work 
of patriotism as well as of philantbropy. 

Therefore, while centennial gifts are made to institu- 
tions of learning, let our men of wealth remember 
these important schools. Let this year see them pro- 
vided with the funds necessary to their successful 
maintenance. 


Che Curiosity Shop. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF WASHING- 
TON, 
[From the Poughkeepsie Eagle.) 
OLONEL William H. Tallmadge of this city 
has a letter writen by General Washington hand- 
somely framed and bung up in his room. It bas never 
been given to the public. It reads as follows: 
** CORYELL’s Ferry, 30th July, 1777. 


mediate information of the arrival of the enemy’s 
fleets on the Délaware, upon which you are to move 
down to Philad.; with all the troops at Trenton. My 
former directions were to wait order of march from 
me, but you are now to attend to those of General 
Gates. Be pleased to communicate this to the officers 
commanding tho different. corps and desire them al- 
ways to hold themselves in readiness to move at mo- 
ment’s warping. 

P. S.— When you begin your march send one of 
your aids forward to General Gates to know to what 
post you are to march. I am, sir, your most obedient 
servant, G. WASHINGTON.” 


Benson J. Lossing, the historian, writes in relation 
to it as follows: 

M Dear Sir: Ithank you for the copy of Wash- 
ington’s letter. Coryell’s Ferry was on the Delaware, 
above Trenton. 

“It was, indeed, a critical time in the history of 
the war. Wasbingtou's headquarters were at Ramapo, 
in Rockland county. Burgoyne was making his way 
toward the upper Hudson, and was already in posses- 
sion of Lake Champlain. It was supposed that the 
army under General Howe would be borne up the 
Hudson River by the fleet of Admiral Howe, to moet 
Burgoyne, and so holding possession of the Hudson 
Valley, upper and lower, separate New England from 
the rest of the colonies. Washington had been watch- 


| ing the British at New York for some time, until at 


“ Protectors”’ and Guardians of Congregationalism 


“ Sir: I have desired General Gates to give you im- 


length their fleet and army sailed ont of the Bay, 
when he suspected (what happened) that instead of 
going up the Hudson they were going to attack Phila- 
delphia. He was at Coryell’s Ferry for a day or two, 
while trying to gain information of their real destina- 
tion. He suspected they would enter the Delaware 
River and move immediately upon Philadelphia. 
They went further; they went to Chesapeake Bay, 
sailed up to its head at Elkton, where the troops 
landed and attempted to take Philadelphia (the seat 
of the Continental government) in the rear. Wash- 
ington, apprised of the movements, moved his army 
from the vicinity of the Hudson into Pennsylvania, 
and on the llth of September fought the battle of the 
Braudy wine, in which he was defeated. | 1 

At the time this letter was written General Gates 
was in Philadelphia, angry and sullen because General 
Schuyler had been reinstated in the command of the 
Northern army; and already, no doubt, contemplating 
the conspiracy for the overthrow of Washington which 
he (Gates) planned and entered into at the close of that 
year. 

As soon as Washington knew that the British fleet 
and army had gone out upon the ocean, he moved bis 
own army to the Delaware River. They were stationed 
in divisions, at the time he wrote the letter in your 
possession, at tbree ferries, ready to pass over ipto 
Pennsylvania at a moment's warning. These ferries 
were Coryell’s, Trenton and Howell’s. There he balted 
until the destination of the British forces was certainly 
known. At the same time be left a division of the 
army to protect the posts in the Highlands of the 
Hudson, in case the British mous suddenly return 
and ascend that river.“ 


COURAGE AND FEAR OF DEATH. 
[From the London Spectator.] 


HE Chinese of the southern deltas, who have 
little active courage, though the Chinese of tbe 
north aud west haveplenty, will die for a bribe to save 
a richer criminal from the sentence he has earned. 
The Bengalee, who alone among mankind says calmly, 
Arme bheroo,” “Iam timid,’ as if cowardice were 
matter of moral and social indifference, or rather 
creditable than otherwise, goes to exccution, as 
Macaulay noticed, like a hero, and will encounter an 
inevitable and agonizing death without a flutter of the 
pulse. His nerve is as great as Wainwright’s, who died 
without a perceptible change in the steadiness of his 
heart-beats, but who—unlike the Bengalee—with an 
object before him would probably have rushed upen 
the cannon. The Malay, who cannot be induced or 
compelled to face rockets, dies as tranquilly as 
Casabianca; and the Cingalese of the coast, who will 
fight nobody, meets death without a murmur or a 
pang. 
An English sailor of the old type, who would face 


anything carthly except a black cat, has probably 


twice as much fear of death as the cultivated woman 
who can endure death by a deadly operation resign- 
edly, yet faint in the presence of any noisy danger. 
The wild romancer Gustave Aimard states, as a fact 
within his knowledge, that a Spanish officer shot him- 
self dead rather than cross a rope suspension-bridge; 
and we can vouch for the following story, though we 
must not give the names: An English ensign just 
joined before the first Sikh campaign went to his 
commanding cHicer, a relative, and told him that he 
could not face the shot, that he should disgrace him- 
self, and must resign. His relative comforted him 
kindly, told bim he was only nervous, and thought he 
had soothed his fear; but the lad, as he stepped out of 
the tent shot himself through the brain, inviting death 


rather than meet a call upon his courage, 


— A genuine poet,” an exchange says, ‘‘Is 
always ahead of his agu.“ And he bas a very lonely 
time of it if there is nobody there but genuine poets.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

—The President has no ear for music, and the 
carelessness with which he used to take Babcock’s flute 
to rake the fire was a constant menace to their friend 
ship.—Brooklyn Argus. 

—It’s an unpleasant fact that what your friends 
call self-possession, your enemies call brass.—Norwich 
Bulletin. 

—How aman can afford to give away an eigh- 
teen dollar chromo with a pound of dollar tea puzzles 
people who don’t know the immense profits made ou 
teas.—Detrott Free Press. 

—‘' They talk of building a monument to John 
Smith, in Virgmia.“ We have a vague recollection of 
hearing that name before, but we didn’t know the 
gentleman was dead. Norristown Herald. 

A man is 1,950 times as large as the common 
honey-bee, and yet it is useless to try and argue the 
matter with the bee.—Detroit Free Press. 

—Twenty-five years ago a Missouri boy left his 
bome and started out to become President of the 
United States. That boy is now one of the best shoe- 
makers in the Ohio State Prison. 

—Two persons were once disputing so loudly on 
the subject of religion that they awoke a big dog 
which had been sleeping on the hearth before them, 
and he forthwith barked most furiously. An old 
divine present, who had been quietly sipping his tea 
whilo the disputants were talking, gave the dog a kick 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ Hold your tongue, you silly brute! 


vou know no more about it than they do.“ 


— — — — 
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OVER-ORNAMENTATION. 
I trick of our time I’should like to 
bave u word with, and that is, the 
habit of over-ornamenting everything. 
It is not merely that we over-ornament; 
where ornament is advisable at all this 
is a natural enough fault to fall into, but 
we ornament a thousand things that 
ought not to be ornamented. It is hard 
to find an article of merchandise to-day 
that has not ornament (so-called) of some 
kind stuck or fastened upon it. Tugt 
terrible word “bare” seems to have 
frightened us all, and driven us to cover 
the nakedness of things with whatever 
@gomes to hand. We cover our note- 
paper with clumsy water-marks, we put 
“monograms” (though many grams” 
would express better the multitudinous- 
ness and intricacy of these illegible de- 
vices) on our clothing, on our bed-linen, 
on our table-linen, op our books and 
title-pages, on our carriages and silver— 
our sifver! Ob, was there ever silver 
‘like unto ours for knobs and welts, and 
wrinkles and spikes, and everything that 
silver shouldn’t bave? If the reader will 
- Jook about him as he reads this, he will 
ertainly find in his own surroundings, 
for we can none of us wholly escape, the 
jestification for this criticism. The archi- 
tecty caunot design a house or a church, 
but they must carve every stone, cover 
the walls with cold, discordant tiles, 
break up every straight line with cuts 
and chamfers, plow every edge into 
‘moldings, crest every roof-ridge and 
dormer-window with painted and gilded 
iron, aud refuse to give us a square foot 
of wall on which to rest the tired eye. 
Within, the furniture follows in thesame 
rampant lawlessness. The beauty of 
fimplicity in form; the pleasure to be 
had from lines well thought out; the 
agrecableuess of unbroken surfaces 
where there is no gain in breaking them; 
harmony iu color, and, on the whole, the 
ministeriug to the satisfaction we all 
bave in not seeing the whole of overy- 
thing at once,—these considerations the 
makers of our furniture, fashionable“ 
and ‘Canal street“ alike, have utterly 
ignored, and the strite has long been, 
who shall make the loudest chairs and 
sofas, and give us the most glare and 
glitter for our money.—Scribner for 
February. 


TUNNELING THE BRITISH 
CHANNEL. 


— Paris Opinton Nationale gives 
prominence to an article on the va- 
rious projects before the public for con- 
necting England and France by a tunnel, 
an object to which this journal attaches 
great importance. Till within the past 
year, it says, the proposition of a tunnel 
remained in the domain of theory, but 
now oa first step has been taken toward a 
practical accomplishment of the scheme. 
During the past year M. Michel Chevalier 
‘and some capitalists obtained from the 
Freueh Government a provisional con- 
cession to construct a submarine tunnel 
to England, and this concession was rati- 
fied by the National Assembly on the 2d 
of August. The object of M. Chevalier 
was stated to be to ascertain by prelim- 
inary experiments whether it was possi- 
bie to carry ont the work with any real 
chances of ultimate success. From being 
mere speculation and propositions on 
paper, the project has entered on a new 
phase of experiment more immediately 
practical. From the time when the engin- 
eer Mathieu proposed in 1802 fe construct 
a regular submarine highway across the 
channel, paved and lighted like our pub- 
lic roads, many schemes have been sub- 
mitted tothe public. Seventy yearsago, 
when the question was laughed at as 
chimerical, there did not exist the im- 
mense facilities which the researches of 
the nineteenth century furnish for car- 
rying out such a scheme. After alluding 
with some minuteness to the various 
proposals of M. Favre, M. Franches, M. 
Teinier, M. Payerue, M. Thome, and the 
English engineer, Sir John Hawkehaw, 
the Opinion expatiates.at.some length 
on the latest project of M. Castanfer, as 
deseribed in his pamphlet, A New Pro- 
for a Truusmarine Tunnel Across 
the Channel.” All the other schemes 
proposed to pass under the bed of the 
sen. he proposes to pass above it. He 
~ places on the bed of thé sea, not one tube 
alone, but two longitadinal tabes, bound 
together by transverse pubes, and placed 


at distances of fifty metres. These two 


tubes thus connected will form a solid 
body resting on the bed of the sea, sup- 
ported by columns of various height, 
aud will follow all the irregularities of 
the ground. They would be of immova- 
ble solidity. M. Castanier proposes a 
novel and | us method for placing 
the tubes. His project is at present un- 
der the consideration of the Department 
of Roads and Bridges, which has not, it 
is said, raised any fundamental objection 
to the principle of the plan, , 


HOw VALENTINES ARE MADF, 
ODERN valentines, aside from the 
valuable presents often contained 
in them, are very pretty things, and they 
are growing prettier every year, since 
large business houses spare neitber skill 


nor money iu getting them up. The 


most interesting thing about them, to 
“ grown-ups,” is the way they are made; 
and perhaps even you youngsters, who 
watch eagerly for the postman, “ sinking 
beneath the load of delicate embarrass- 
ments not his own,” would like to know 
how satin and lace and flowers and other 
dainty things grew into a valentine. 

It was no fairy’s handwork. It went 
through the hands of grimy-looking 
workmen aud dowdy-looking girls; it 
made familiar acquaintance with sand- 
paper and glue-pots, and steel stampsand 
inky presses, and paint-brushes and all 
sorts of unpleasant things, before it 
reached your hands. 

To be sure, a dreamy artist may have 
designed it, buta lithographer, with inky 
fingers, printed the picture part of it; a 
die-cutter, with sleeves rolled up, made 
a pattern in steel of the lace-work on the 
edge; and a dingy-looking pressman, with 
& paper hat on, stamped the pattern 
around the picture. Another hard- 
handed workman rubbed the back of the 
stamped lace with sand-paper tillit came 
in holes and looked like lace, and not 
merely like stamped paper; and a row 
of girls at a common long table—talking 
about their own narrow lives, the hard 
times, and so forth—put on the colors 
with stencils, gummed on the bearts and 
darts aud cupidsand flowers and mirrors 
and doors and curtains, and stuck in the 
sachetzpowder and tied up the bows, 
and sewed on the fringes, and tueked in 


the bandkerchief or other gift, and other- 
wise finished the thing exactly like the 
pattern before them. 

You see, the sentiment about a valen- 
tine does n’t begin yet. To all these 
workmen it is merely their daily work, 
and to them means only bread-and- 
butter and ahome. It is not unfil Tom, 
Dick, or Harry takes it from the 
stationer, and writes your name on it. 
that it acquires, in some eee s way, 
the sentiment that makes it such a nice 
thing to get. 

The hideous abomination called a 
“comic valentine,” which is merely a 
cruel or a low-minded insult to the 
receiver, is beneath the notice ‘of any 
gentleman, whether he’s five or fifty 

ears Old, and I’m sure no St. Nicholas 
82 cares to know just how it is made.— 

ve Thorne, St. Nicholas for February. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY IN FLOR- 
IpDA.—We learn that the Indian mound 
on Murphy's Island was opened, or 
rather entered, by a partya few days 
ago. This mound is one of the largest on 
the river, and has excited more than or- 
dinary interest among our scientific vis- 
itors, But Colonel Hart, proprietor of 
the island upon which the mound stands, 
heretofore persisted in his refusal to 
have this relic of past ages disturbed. 
On Wednesday, however, it was resolved 
to inspect thoroughly this monument of 
prehistoric age. A party from the Put- 
nam, with others, took steamer for the 
island, where they arrived in good time. 
It was agreed to open the mound at its 
base. After making a breach of thirty- 
five feet, they discovered a hard wall 


made of coquina or shell rock. This 
wall was eemented, and was ornamented 
with various figures of warriors with 
bows and arrows, and various reptiles. 
After much difficulty a breach was made 
in the wall, and by the light ot a torch, 
several of the party entered; much sur- 
prised, they found themselves within a 
vault eight feet high with room twelve 
by fifteen feet long, with armed war- 

rs in niches, all in a state of 
potrifloation,. Thia is certainly a most 
wonderful discovery, and has produced 
a profotind sensation. In view of this 
important discovery, Colonel Hart has 
stationed a guard to prevent parties 


aking away With these wonderful ob- 
ects, Mao Island will, no. doubt, 
me ‘the ‘Mecca of the St. John's 
River. Ma.) Herald. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF SEEDSMEN. 


7 Tan question has lately assumed new impor- 

tance from a case of long-continued and costly 
litigation arising un@er it. Ata recent meeting of the 
leading dealers at the Astor House in this city, it was 
held that, in view of recent decisions in the courte of 
New York and New Jersey, making seedsmen liable 
fer the failure of crops from seed sold by them, it was 
_ Smperatively necessary for them to adopt such meas- 
ures as should protect them fromthe claims of designing 
or ignorant parties. But what measures are most 
’ Jikely to secure such protection it is not perhaps very 
easy to determine. The question certainly bas two 
sides, and it will probably be found that a change 
of the law is the only solution that will render justice 

always possible to both parties. 

Farmers and gardeners who purchase their seeds 
from dealers are undoubtedly entitled to receive a 
pure article, and if, on paying the price of good seed, 
they get instead an article that is worthless, it is per- 
fectly clear that such ‘dealer is justly liable for dam- 
ages. On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
censcientious dealers who sell and deliver seed that is 
pure and good when delivered cannot fairly be held 
‘Hable for any failure of growth that may arise from 
subsequent and fortuitous causes Over which dealers 
have no possible control. If it can be shown that all 
seeds which are pure and sound when planted must 
inevitably germinate in spite of adverse causes, then 
the case is different. But where is the dealer who can 
guarantee his goods against the vicissitudes of natural 
laws that have operated since the world began? If 
law is intended to harmonize with justice it cannot 
protect one party without regard to the natural rights 
af the other. It cannot authorize one man to exact 
from another what is simply impossible. 

No man would go further to protect the farmer 
against fraud than I would, for it is very certain he is 
the frequent victim of dishonest dealers, not only in 
the case of seeds, but in fertilizers still more. Both 
these pointe I propose to examine hereafter. But 
meantime it is easy to perceive that a law which ex- 
tends to the farmer a protection that is indiscriminate 
and excessive, and which makes little or no distinction 
between honest dealers and knaves, will very soon 
cease to be any protection at all. 

Cox RAD 
Sloatsburg, New York. 


ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS OF CORN PER 


In a series of seventeen corn crops raised in 
Saline Co., Missouri, by farmers competing for a 
Granger premium of $200 for the largest yield, it ap- 
pears that twelve crops out of the seventeen gave an 
average yield of over one hundred bushels per-.acre; 
and this not for one acre only, but for an area of ten 
acres in each case. 

Nothing could more clearly show the progress of 
good farmivg than this fact. When one man gets a 
yield of one hundred bushels or over from a single 
nere it is not very remarkable, because it is getting to 
be of frequent occurrence. But when a dozen men, 
each cultivating a field of ten acres, get a product of 
over one hundred bushels per acre for the whole area 
it may well attract atteution. 

If twelve fields aggregating one hundred and twenty 
acres are made to produce twelve thousand bushels of 
grain per annum, together with its five hundred tons 
of stover, what would the yield of the country amount 
to at the same rate of production, and how much 
longer shall we remain satisfied with thirty bushels 
per acre, as an average yield for the whole country ? 

If the above competition is a fair sample of Granger 
enterprise and success, then I say let the patrons of 
husbandry go ahead, and let the farmers’ clubs show 
the same spirit of progress. Then indeed the new era 
of husbandry will come in with the new century, and 
the croakers and doubters will pass away to join the 
~ Date and the owls of the buried epoch. 

CoNRAD WILSON, 
Sloatsburg, N. Y. 


BEET CULTURE. 


THERE is a much greater money value in the 
beet crop, when it is rightly managed, than most 
farmers are aware. This is true of all root crops, 
but the sugar beet will yield a better return on the in- 
vestment than any of the others, and potatoes probably 
the next. Mr. Henry Lane of Cornwall, Vermont, is 
doubtless the most successful cultivator of this crop of 
any on record. It appears that by his mode of treat- 
ment the cost of one acre of field beets is as follows: 


$3.00 
4.00 
Spreading manure and harrowing................ - 8.00 
Ridging the land and sowing seed............... — £50 
Cultivating once, bunching and thinning........ 7.50 
Oultivating Bve 5.00 
Total. KTP „„ $33.00 


This is the cost of cultivation for one acre, and the | 
yield was 1060 bushels. The cost in labor, therefore, 


ignorant through choice, and disqualified for the busi- 


| like meekness the unjust obloquy heaped upon him unless 


was but little over 3 cts. per bushel. If we add to this 


the use of land, manure, and seed, the whole cost, will 
not exceed 6 cents per bushel, whit the value of such 
a crop to any farmer is from 15 to 2 cts. a bushel, ac- 
cording to the locality, the mode of feeding, the kind 
- stock it is fed to, &c. 


TWO KINDS OF FARMING. 

THE inquiry is often raised, Does Farming 
Pay?” It is in fact one of the irrepressible questions 
which, however often answered, are still bound to re- 
appear. But the truth is whenever the inquiry is 
made whether or not farming is profitable, it ought 
to be understood what kind of farming is meant. 

If the question refers to the farming of men who 
have neither faith, enterprise nor pluck, who are 


ness by nature and habit: such farming, of course, 
can never be made to pay. If, on the other hand, the 
inquiry is intended to apply to agriculture as pursued 
by practical men of ordinary intelligence, and tolera- 
bly qualified for their business, then it is equally cer- 
tain, not only that such farming is profitable on a 
general average, but that it holds in reserve a still 
better rate of profit, and a higher range of prizes for 
those who bring to it more energy, larger knowledge 
and riper experience. 

There may of course be exceptions to the remark, 
but in all ordinary cases, the man who finds farming 
unprofitable nay be sure he is out of his proper place, 
and the best thing he can dois to find out just where 
he ought to be, and then go there. 
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MR. BEECHER’S SBRMONS. 


INACCURATE and condensed reports and garbled 
extracts from Mr. Beecher’s sermons being so fre- 
quent, and particularly in those journals which 
persistently and malignantly misrepresent Mr. 
Beecher in everything, we repeat that he will not 
be held responsible for the sermons save as pub- 
lished in this paper. We call attention here to 
the flagrant practice of selecting single sentences 
from the sermons and stripping them of the qual- 
ifying and explanatory context, make them texts 
for abuse and villifteation. The sermons are fully 
printed only in this paper, from the reports of 
Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, who for many years has 
stenographically reported all of Mr. Beecher's 
pulpit and prayer-meeting utterances. By long 
experience he has attained perfect accuracy. We 
have constant assurance of the good work done 
by the publication of the sermons, and we desire 
that their usefulness shall not be impaired by mis- 
representation. 

We have many valued letters from our sub- 
scribers of which we annex a few. 

A prominent gentleman at Wellsville, Pa., writes: 

“I have watched very closely the desperate efforts which 
have been made to crush the editor of the Christian Union by 
men of whom the world expects better things, but “truth 
crushed to earth will rise again.“ And to-day Henry Ward 
Beecher stands higher in the estimation of all well-meaning 
Christian people than he ever did. Our little community here 
are his fast friends, and have been from the first. And our 
prayer is that he may yet see the day when even his bitter 
foes may be compelied to acknowledge that they have 


wronged him, 
May God bless and sustain him in the future as he evidently 


has done in the past, is the sincere prayer of your friend. 


J. E. W. 
C. A. M., of Fitchburg, Mass., says: 


J am happy to send you subscriber. and also te add that 
our own copy is not only read by ourselves every week with 
pleasure, but also by our next-door neighbor, a Unitarian 
clergyman, who pronounces the Christian Union the best 
religious paper in the country. I am not disposed to dispute 
his opinion.” 

T. M. G., of Monroe, N. V., renews his subserip- 
tion, and adds: 

I propose to take the Christian Union just 80 long as Mr. 
Beecher is persecuted. I however, be happy, with all 
the rest of his friends, when he shall be able to show to all 
the world his innocence, and when those who are now press- 
ing him to save themselves shall be utterly vanquished.” 


Mrs. Z. B., of Hadlyme, Conn., also renews, 
and says: 
“TI have been a reader and greatly benefited by Mr. 


Beecher’s writings for more than thirty years, and still feel 
that no man can write and speak and bear with such Christ- 


God be with him. His face I have never seen, but I can’t 
help praying for him.” 


J. F. M., in Bridgeport, Ct., writes: 

I take the liberty of thanking you for the publication of 
the Prize Essay. I have long been of the opinion that the 
abuse of the liberty of the press would prove a curse to this 
country, unless some means could be adopted to stop this 
wholesale abuse of our pubic men. No sooner is a man 
the press ‘go for him,’ scattering Mes and slanderous reports | 


broddtast over the land; and no matter what his previous 


| 


— chance as 

“If decent people do not express their disapproval of this 
thing in some decided way, the time is not far distant when 
mien with any character at all (except @ bad one) will refuse 
to accept any public office whatever. 

“A few ‘Vineland tragedies’ would be a blessing to the 
country, if it were not for the fact that in every buch case 
one valuable life is in danger of being destroyed.” 


Mrs. J. E. C., of Rochester, acknowledging the 
receipt of the paper, says: 


“We whe seorned controversy in Mr, Beeoher’s behalf 
through all the dark conflict, but made our home eo lumin- 
ous with hig loving presence that no discordant element dare 
profane the sacred atmosphere, can only deprecate the pover- 
ty of those who, lacking the corresponding key of nature er 
experienee, fail to enjoy or comprehend this great-souled, 
loving man,” 


he R. * of Reno, Pa., sends two subscribers, 


“T do wish your circulation might run up this year far be- 
yond anything it has ever yet reached. Your paper certainly 
was never 80 good as now, If the friends of Mr. Beecher 
would only reflect for a moment how much good it would 
accomplish for each one to forward at once a subscription for 
this paper, it would bave such a circulation as no other paper 
ever approached. How it would cheer the heart of that 
glorious man, and how we would rejoice! 


Rev. J. G. Mowbray, pastor of the African M. 
E. Church at Kinderhook, ‘N. Y., renews his sub- 
scription, and says: 


“The Christian Union to me is a welcome visitor. It brings 
me much valuable information. I think that I cannot do 
well without it. I admire the high moral and religious senti- 
ment it sustains, which in my judgment are in accordance 
with the principles of righteousness as set forth by the 
blessed Jesus in his Sermon upon the Mount. Permit me to 
say that I am in sympathy with Mr. Beecher. I look upon 
the ordeal through which he has passed as simply a conflict 
between light and darkness—the arch fiend and his host 
striving to supplant the Gospel of Christ. His object was 
well selected—aimed at the greatest divine in the United 
States, and probably the greatest in the world; but the cause 
of Christ will triumph. 

“I well remember his integrity in the cause of my race— 
the negro—when it was considered dishonorable to defend— 
yea, more, it was a crime to do so; but he was not deterred 
from duty as be understood it, and continued to work for 
God and humanity.”’ 

A prominent clergyman in the West writes: 

“TI have had every confidence in Mr. Beecher from the 
commencement. ‘Make more use of your paper to defend 
him ; he deserves it—the noble hero of America. I remem- 
ber him in the old country, at Liverpool, fighting for the 
Union. The best of men among the Welsh of this, as well 
as the old country, consider him innocent, and very wrong- 
fully persecuted.”’ 

We have a large number in reserve, for the kind 
sentiments in which, and all others of like charac- 
ter we desire here to make our grateful acknowl- 


edgments, 


MOODY AND SANKEY, 

DvURING the revival meetings in New York we 
shall make a compendious report of the proceed- 
ings, with the most interesting revival music in 
each issue. In order to avoid any break in these 
reports, subscribers are requested to send in their 
renewals promptly. 


— 


— — 


MUSIC. 


WE shall publish each month a full page of 
music appropriate for the household, and suffi- 
ciently easy for the average performer. We shall 
continue to issue also, from time to time, popular 
hymn-tunes and musical articles. These features, 
we believe, are common to no other religious 
paper, and have proved exceedingly attractive to 
our readers. 


EXPIRATIONS.— Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. | 


RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 


For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent, from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be 62.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 

—_—_—_ 
REMITTANCES. 

ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency ts 
liable to be lost in the matis, and is at the riek of the 


dender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by Mom Orapzrs. When checks 


are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 
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‘Gun. 


a lord in — being one illes, the differ- 


one day poked by | 


ence between a clock und a woman, re-“ 
plied: A cleck serves to point out the 


— a woman to make us “es 


Mr. — 
imitable way a story ot a Winchester 
Va.) converted Confederate who was 80 
overjoyed at receiving his pardon that | Gard 
he exclaimed: Thank you, Mr. Presai- 
dent, thank you! Now I’m pardoned 
pose I’m as good a Union man as any 
of you—emphatically one of you again. 
But didn’t Stonewall Jackson whip us 
well in the Valley!” 


Here is a hint for modern legisla: upon 
tors. Sheridan and his son were sup- 


ping one night at a period when Tom 
expected to get into Parliament. “I 
think, father,” said he, that mauy men 
who are called great patriots in the 
House of Commons are great humbugs. 
For my own part. if I get into Parlia- 
ment, I will pledge myself tono party, 
but write upon my forehead in legible 
characters, ‘To Let.’” “And under 
that, Tom,” said his father, write un- 


Jurnished,’” 


A raptured writer inquires : ‘‘What 
is there under heaven more bumanizing, 
or, if we may use the term, more angel- 
izing, than a fine black eye in a lovely 
woman?’ Two black eyes is the only] Free 
answer thought of at present. 


It is rumored that a New York 
baker has invented a new kind of yeast, 
which makes bread so light that one of 
his pound loaves does not weigh over 
twelve ounces, 

A prominent lawyer remarked in 
eourt the other day that in this State 
the code is changed every fifteen min- 
utes. THis recalls the reply of an Irish 
barristor to Lord Manners, who asked 
him if be was sure that what he had just 
stated was law. It was unquestionably 
the law an hour ago,“ replied the law- 
yer, pulling out his watch, “ but by this 
time the English packet haa probably 
arrived, and of course I shall not be pos- 
itive.” 


There are trees so tall in California 
that it takes two men and a boy to look 
to the top of them. One looks till he 
gets tired and another commences where 
he left off. 


A lady admiring a statue, request- 
ed a dandy who was standing near to 
explain the inscription. He vonceitedly | Sen 
excused himself by saying it was dog 
Latin. For that reason, returned the 
lady, “I applied to a puppy.” 


It is said that since his release from 
confinement Brigham Young acts as a 
changed man. It is only necessary for 
one of his wives to hint that the fire is 
Jow, and he will trot out to the woodshed 
as if he were thankful for the exercise. 


A dog fight is now ang 
Btyled an affaire du cur. 


Lour colors are beautiful,“ said a 
highly rouged lady to a portrait-painter. 
es,“ said be, “your ladyship and 1 
deal at the same shop.”’ 


The most gallant butcher in Wash- 
ington Market is K——, who in reply to 
the remark of a lady customer that his} 
veal was not so white as usual, said: |} 
Put on your gloves, madam, and you} 
will think differently.” She took the 
- veal without further objeetion. 


An editor of a denominational pa- 
per at Chicago says: “A man needs 
grace to edit a religions paper at any 
time, but especially when he has the 
rheumatism.“ 


With or without.—Many a poor 
woman thinks she can do nothing with- 
out a busband, and when she gets one, 

finds she can do nothing with him. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, 


1 in 


=<} PANTS 


. 


ALL 1: “CASE. | 


CHMOND. IN ND. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


COLE 


lll 


SEED CATALOGUES FREE. “Sowing 


— Papers 1 grow; 


— 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES ARE ~ 
NUALLY PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE 
TO APPLICANTS ON BECEIPT OF PRICE: 


wer 


and A 4 
omalen braces a menth! ah 
in — Seede, with 
tains a descriptive list ofall the new varieties with 


EV 


FREE 


| AAILED FR 


Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-euts of vegetables and flowers. 

Guide Published! Send for it. 
DETROIT SEED co., Detroit, Mich. 
THE 100 DAYS TOMATO. 
Actually 50 OM in one ne hundred days. 


Earliest Goo ver Ontered. 
from rot; ships wall; remarkubly prolific. 


$419. 50 Sold from — 3 — 


2 la 


Price $1.50 bach, post-paid, by mail. 
— 
Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


GARDEN. 


Sent Free to all Applicants. 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


thould write for 
hza. 


ouns; 


Immens 8 coe 811 


cSTONLy 


ery, 
Geld, the d-laad ions Laie and 


— 


hid, 


mg 2 — m . 


ERYTHING 


mustrated Catalogues of Seeds 


rem net 175 p and con- A hie History of the Herote Epoch ofA 
late Seat w thaut charge 4 er Lite, Its thrilling conflicts of — 
ers of any of the above three and foes ng A ventures, 
others ities, ys, oneer 
4 en = Indian war- p life. and Sports.— A book 
m ales. 
Add J.C. MCCURDY 


1 * of these claims in Free 
$1.09 3 ost pai. 


— 


CHUROII EQUIPMENT. 


a KIMBERLY, STANDARD 


5 DREER’S GARDEN CALENDER, 1876 


Contains deseriptive ai and price-list of Veretaple, 
Flower and Grass — Bulbs, Novelt 
and strated. GARDEN EN REOU! ISITE. Beautifu ly, 


X Den Ghestnat st. 


BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
1 Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Fire and Burglar 
FES. 


ind 


BUCMEWE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Batalblished 


— Counter, Platform, Wagon & Track 


SCA LES. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
Send for Price-List. Agents Wanted, 


107 and 104 East Second 84.,CincimnatL 


PATENT 


Marvin’s Safe Co., 


ac., Beal free ; ing 
2 285 Broadway, New York, 
71 Chestnut St., Phila. 
MATERIALS. 
acres — — As tos 22 or steep or flat Roofs. 
trees plants at cs ating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Circular. Wu. PARRY, Cinnam as tos Roofs Ae Roofs. 
sbestos P colors—for ou e 
A MAN UAL Asbestos to 5 Conting fur mood Work. Wood Carpeting. 
A acking, # fiat and round, all PARQUET INLAID 


Of all Garden Requisites, 
Seeds, n Fertilizers, &c., 


Resin and Sh 


for, uso. qos 


And Hard Weod Floors. 
Tus NAT'L Woes 1 MAN 


Felts, Motb- Proof 
sily applied. Send for 


Mr. Sankey is sgid to be a Moody 
man. 


P T 
1 \TE or MARKET GARDENS H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, 1 A DDr 
67 Nassau St., N. v. BLANKETS. — 
—— for bility and beauty oe fin 
The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrament for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
1 t. 
Bronchitis, and 
U of the lungs and air pass- 
~ ages generally. 
82.580 and 85 each. 
For pamphlet, etc., ad- 
dress, 
E. FOUGERA & CO... 
30 NORTH WILLIAM Sr., 


NEW YORK. 


hout finish Bard 
co New 


THE AMERICAN EN.“ 


Cheapest Magazine in the World. 


A Quarterty that tells all about Flowers and Veg- 
etables and how to grow them. 


TEN CENTS A YEAR. 
Two Iustrated Catalogues of Seeds and Bulbs 


15 


Washingtom-st, — 


10 kis 
“Thosty of work 
0 0 arts.— 
We know lew 


SENT FREE to all subscribers. Take it yourself 
and send it to your friends. 


BEACH, GON & Barciay | 


* 


| | | 7 
m7 | 
7 a 2 2 am. 
If you wish to v 
If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, gengine 
read 1 
Practical Floriculture | 
If you wish to Garden for Amusement or 
for Lomo Use only, read 
Gardening for Pleasure] 
ALL BY 
i Peter Henderson. 
. 100 nesorted 50 cts. They are 
34 Barciay St.. New Kerk. Animals, Fewer 
PATTEN & CO., 162 Willem St, New Yotk. 
NEW BOOK ror THE 170007000: 
Batt. 2 — | 
— cents. 
Sf OTA & CO., K Beventh N., Philadeiphbia, 1 
1 
12 Haute, ine 1 
| 
EDS. 
187 1 
88 Chime, ee. Fully | 
an lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
= 
H. W. JOHNS? — 
— 
| 
— | | 
R and is invaluable 2 * 
9 Address, 
— Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich, ot supers 
— USE 
O. N. J. 
— 
| MH And Wilward’s “Helix” Meedles. 
| (in Wrappers.) Sold Rverywhere 
7 


